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TO A POET. 


WRITTEE POR TEE SATURDAY EVEREING Fost, 
BY HMMA ALICE BROWNE. 

Oh, friend, the sun strikes blind on wastes of sand, 
And diamond sparks are kindled near and far— 
The dreariest valley has some little fower 
That blossoms native to its ragged breast— 
The palest violet mirrors in her tears 
The fixed, white splendor of the mightiest star 
So, Walter, shall we fear a little scorn, 
A little mocking and a little strife, 


And bide from some sick heart the measureless joy 
Of song, that God hath dowered our poor lives 


web 
And so keep leafless that which else had bleomed, 
And Glled its place with cortly fragrances 
And beaety, worthy to be breathed away 
In fading at His feet. My friend, ‘tis meet, 
If we would win the palm-wreath's fadeless green, 
That we should feel the sacrificial fire 
Of the werld’s scorn sublime our inner lives 
Yet warring not the spirit's holy grace 
And perfect splendor—for our God hath made 
The higher essences of human life 
Imperishable—glerious beyond count 
In his own likeness, and will bring us forth 
From the rade grappling, and the fiery strife, 
And lead us thro’ the solemn gates of death, 
Beyond the waveless calm of the great flood 
That fows with the faint motion of a dream 
And breaks upon the coasts of endlesr peace 

Hellade. 


NY BROTHER'S WIPE. 


BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 


CHAPTER I. 


HOME CHRONICLES. 


I can scarcely believe that my task is real— 
that I am now guiding my pen along the first 
few sentences of my Life-History. It seems so 
strange a thing that any man (and myself 
above all men) should deliberately receive the 
whole world into his confidence—shoald take 
his own heart to pieces, one might a pas- 
sion-flower, and pluck it from leaf, petal 
from petal, for every eye to gaze upon at 
will! 

Stranger still is it that I should indite these 
pages in a foreign tongue—that I shoukd, in the 
first instance, address myself to foreign read- 
ers. Yet not so strange, perhaps, when I reflect 
upon all the long past, and when | remember 
how dear and familiar is the English language 
to my lips and to my ears. It is the native 
tongue of many whom I have best loved in life. 
From my earliest childhood I have studied and 
spoken it. I could not write this book with 
satisfaction to myself in any other; and, be 
it well or ill done, it must go thus before all 
who read it. 

My name is Paul Latour. I was born upon 
our estate in Bargundy, about two years after 
my father’s marriage, and three years before 
the birth of my brother Theophile. I do not 
remember my father very distinctly, excepting 
as | saw him lying in his coffin, very pale and 
still, when they carried me to his chamber, that 
I might kiss him for the last time. His cheek 
was cold and sunken; he did not raise those 
heavy eyelids to gaze fondly upon me as was 


| Sound me tn the morning lying there, I would 
| say nothing of what broaght me. 
I have already stated that Theophile was my 
mother's favorite; and when I look upwards to 
| the mirror near which I am now writing, I can- 
| mot help acknowledging that her preference 
| was sufficiently matural. My younger brother 
| was tall and fair, like herself; noble-looking ; 
| full of spirit and enterprise; and as proud as if 
| he were heir to all Burgundy. As regarded 


Theophile met with universal indulgence, and 
from no one more than from our ¢wo instrac- 
tors, M. le Care, and Mr. Walsingham, our Kag- 
lish tutor. He had so many excellent qualities 
—he was so affectionate—so affable. Though 
spoilt, he was light-hearted and enjoying. 
Though, perhaps, a little selfish, he could be 
profasely generous. Kvery creature on the es- 
tate loved him, down to the poorest vinedresser. 
Such was his youth, and so he grew to man- 
hood—wilful, careless, in love with life, with 
pleasure, and with himself. Before he was 
twenty, Theophile was weary of the country. 
He was rich, for he would inherit all my mo 
ther’s fortune, and his yearly allowance, even 
then, ded my modest rental by more than 
one-third. So he left us, and launched himself, 
with all the heedless delight of youth, upon 
the brilliant dissipations of Parisian life. He 
had indroductions, wealth, talent, personal ad- 
vantages; and with many less recommenda- 
tions than these one may become a wit, a man 
of fashion, and « beau garcon, amid the gay and 
glittering circles of the best Parisian society. 

Mast I now speak of myself? Alas! the 
subject is an ungrateful one: for! have but 
little to win the favor of strangers. 

I am decidedly plain. I was plain from my 
very childhood, My reflection in yonder mir- 
ror, is that of a pale, dark, melancholy leoking 
man abont eight-and.thirty years of age. I am 
not yet so old by more than six years ; but I have 
suffered much both in mindand body. My in- 
fancy was sickly, and for many months | un- 
derwent constant pain from an injury done to 
my hip in falling from a cherry-tree, so that 
my countenance learned to wear an expression 
of settled discontent, which subsequent health 
has failed to dispel. I limp slightly when I 
walk—so slightly, I have been told, that it has 
more the effect of a peculiarity in my gait than 
& perceptible lameness. I am somewhat below 
the middle height; my habits are silent and 
reserved ; I dislike much society ; and I love to 
be alone for some hours in every day. 

I carried this solitary habit almost to a pas- 
sion in oar old Bargundian chateau; and, as 
soon as I attained my majority, | proceeded to 
gratify it, though in a somewhat singular man- 
ner. Ever since | was sixteen years of age, | 
had occupied a wing of the chateau overlook- 
ing the garden. I can scarcely say that I oo 
cupied the whole of it, for only the ground floor 
was kept farnished. Here I had the rooms en 
suite, where no ope but myself, or my valet, at 
iempted to enter. The first of these was my 
library, the second my studio (for at that time 
I was fond of painting), the third my sleeping 
room. The library I determined to improve, 








his wont; and I recollect that I sobbed bitterly 
without knowing why, unless it were in child- | 
ish sympatby with the distress aroun! me. 
Some other memories, vague and transient 
enough, seem now and then to flit before me— 
memories of a cordial voice, and of a lofty brow 
—yet, when I strive to realize them, they fade 
away, and leave me doubting whether they be 
recollections or fragments of old dreams. 

My mother was beautiful; nay, is still bean- 
tiful, though somewhat faded ly the passage of 
events and years. According to my earliest 
impressions, she was tall, fair, and stately as a 
queen ; and, when she spoke, the low tones of 
her voice were grave and sweet, like the ca- 
dence of our chapel bells down in the valley. 
I will not say that my mother’s disposition was 
unloving; but it was cold—cold towards her 


according to my own taste ; and when I entered 
upon my twenty-first year, I carried my long 
contemplated projects into effect. 

I cansed the windows, which opened upon a 
terrace leading down to the shrabberies to be 
set in Gothic pointed frames, and fitted with 
stained glass in rich heraldic devices. | had 
the ceiling supported by arches of carved oak, 
like the (iothic ceiling of a church; and six 
spacious alcoves, sank in the thick walls, con 
tained my books. Between each aloove were 
panels carved with fruits, and foliage, and 
graceful arabesques, and hung with groups of 
arms, and antique coats of mail. Large crim- 
son draperies fell in massive folds before the 
doors; a Turkey carpet of rich, deep hues, like 
the wings of the peacock butterfly, covered the 
centre of the floor; several easy-chairs stood 





husband, towards her servants, towards me. 
The touch of her white, slender fingers was | 
ever brief and unwilling ; the expression of her | 
large, calm, blue eyes was rerious, but frosty ; | 
her kisses for me, at least, were careless and | 
infrequent. Theophile was ever her favorite 
child. She treated us in all respects precisely 
alike; she never accorded him any indulgence | 
in which I was not an equal sharer; and yet | 
saw it, knew it, felt it from the first. That she | 
thought her preference unjust, that she even | 
resisted it to the utmost, [ am fully certain ; 
for I saw that also. I saw the effort as plainly | 
as I saw the affedtion, and | wept away many an | 
hour of the nicht-time thinking of it. No one 
ever knew how passionately | then loved my 
mother—how breathlessly I ased to listen to 
her gentle speaking—how reverently and ad- | 
miringly I used to look up to her beautifal, | 
proud mouth, and to the rich folds of her golden 
hair! It was an idolatry—the idolatry which | 
children often feel, and for which we are so lit- 
Ue disposed to give them credit. 

I once dreamt that I was with my mother in 
the library, and that she took me by the hand, 
and, looking into my face, said, ‘Paul, you 
are net my child.’ And I remember now, as 
if it were yesterday, how 1 woke up sobbing, 
and crept out of my little bed in the bright — 
moonlight, and stole along the corridor; and 
how I crouched down at her chamber-door, lis- 
tening to her breathing, and there dropped | 


here and there ; and a table covered with books, 
writing materials, reading desks, and spirit 
lamps of different sizes and constructions, o«- 
cupied the middle of the room. In winter it 
was warmed by hot pipes concealed within the 
walls; and at night I used to light a silver | 
lamp of graceful and antique design, which was 
suspended by chains from the middle of the 


knights, and poets whe wandered, singing, 
from land to land ; and whose very names have 
now almost faded out of the pages of history. 

Very diferent was the chamber opening 
from it, which I could enter by withdrawing a 
curtain, and which presented all the hetero- 
genous confusion of easels, draperies, lay- 
figures, casts, rusty arms, sketches, antique 
furniture, and color-boxes, which may gene 
rally be found in the atelier of an artist. Here 
it was my custom to spend several hours dur- 
ing each day, excepting when | took my 
sketch. book under my arm, and strolled away 
for all the long summer’s morning, amid the 
shady hollows and rooky heights which extend 
for miles around that pleasant spot; or when I 
wandered, book in hand, along the banks of 
the neighboring river, or through the tangled 
pathways of the dark, silent forest. 

At such times as these, looking roand from 
some elevated point upon the massy woods; 
the green valleys; the sunny vineyards with 
the vinedressers singing at their work ; the rivu- 
lets gliding like veins of silver ore along the 
pasture lands, or dashing in foamy cascades 
frem precipice to precipice; the scattered vil- 
lages and spires; the quaint slated turrets of 
our old hereditary chateau glistening in the 
san, amid their environment of dark cheétnut 
trees and stately poplars; the lofty mountains 
standing so solemnly and distantly around—at 
such times, I repeat, it surprised me that 
Theophile could relinquish a scene of such rare 
beauty, and a home so peaceful, for the glaring 
magnificence, the feverish amusements, and 
the hollow society of Paria. 

Oh, the unspeakable beauty of sweet Bar- 
gundy, the vine-garden of France! Who can 
conceive of it without having beheld it?! Who 
can 60 admire and love it as those who have been 
born in its bosom’ We Burgundian Freneh- 
men cherish our native province as we would 
a beautifal bride, ever fresh, ever smiling, ever 
young! Asthe Swiss of his snowy Alps and 
his Alp-roses—as the Koglishman of his wavy 
corn fields—as the German of his broad fendal 
Rhine-river—-so are we glad and proud of our 
mountain and our vine-lands. So do our 
hearts beat, and our eyes kindle, at the name 
of Burgundy ! 

It was my mother’s pride and mine to keep 
up all the quaint old customs of our ancestry — 
to assemble our tenantry round the yule log, 
called in Barguady Suche—to sing carols of the 
‘* Little Jesus’’—to entertain the wandering piper 
—to attend the midnight masa, and carry the 
midnight tapers—to distribute the sugar-plams 
of Noel among the poor children—to preside at 
the supper of the Rossignon, and to order the 
festivities of the autumnal Vine-feast and the 
May pastimes; even as (iai de la Tour used in 
the olden time, when our family stood high in 
power and rank at the court of Bargundy. 

My younger brother cared nothing for these 
old historical observances ; and, save for a few 


back imto those old times ef emperors, and 
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esquire, who surrounded her with masters 
lavished upon her every kind of indulgence 
and placed her, child as she was, at the head 
of bis household. Here she had remained un- 
il this very spring-time, when her guardian 
died suddenly, bequeathing to ber the balk of 
his riches in addition to her own fortune, and 
leaving her the entire control of her astions 
and her property. It was in consequence of 
this loss that Adrienne wrote to my mother, 
requesting permission to visit her father’s sis- 
ter, and saying that she could no longer en- 
dare to remain in a country which was, for her, 
the grave of all whom she had loved. 

The letter was touchingly and charmingly 
worded, written iv a large, free hand, and bor. 
dered with deep black. I need scarcely say 
that my mother's reply was prompt, kind and 
hospitable; or that we all awaited the arrival 
of our English cousin with some little impa- 
tence. Theophile, who could find little else 
to while away the hours, ocoupled the chief 
part of every day in wondering if she were 
pretty, aod in casting up complicated rows of 
figures, in the vain endeavor to caloulate the 
amount of her fortane on both sides of the 
Channel—which, however, he always threw 
aside when about half pleted. My moth 
was very pale and silent, for she thought of the 
father and brother who had passed away. As 
for me, I fear | was hypoorite enough to affect 
a total indifference upon the subject of our 
visitor, and even to murmur audibly againat 
the disturbance of our household quiet. 

The day came at last—the day appointed by 
Adrienne in her second letter. The laris and 
Strasburg line of railway does not traverse our 
part of Bargundy, and the nearest station is 
at Chalons, full eighteen miles away. We 
sent a carriage to meet her; and, as we could 
not tell by what train to expect her, we gave 
instructions to the servants to remain all day 
at the station until Mademoiselle Lachapelle 
shoul! arrive. It was quite late in the even 
ing before they returned. We were all sitting 
together ata large open window in the best 
reception-room, a lofty panelled chamber set 
round with antique mirrors and hung with 
amber d k, ding a view of the 
high-road and all the surrounding country.— 
The dusk had closed in so thickly upon the 
landacape, that we heard the quick rolling of 
the wheels long before the carriage drew near 
enough to be distinguished. On it came, 
faintly at first and louder by degrees, along 











days at the commencement of the shooting 
season, he seldom came down to visit us. He 
had accustomed himself now to the excitement | 
of a great city; he found our home dall, and 

our pleasures joyless. He was not at any time | 
very fond of study; he soon became tired of 
sporting ; and in less than a week he was ready 


So hia visits grew shorter 


to die from enw. 
and more infrequent, and we seldom saw him | 
more than once in every year 

The last occasion upon which we al! met 
together under the roof of our own home, was 
for the celebration of his twenty-fifth birthday 
For this once he had consented to leave Paris, 
although it was in the gay month of May, and 
to give us a week of his society, in honor of | 
this quarter of a century of life which he was 
just completing. And he really came. So they 
ravg the chapel. bells, as if for a wedding, and 
I rode out to meet him at the railway-station. 
As we returned throngh the village, Pierre the 
blacksmith was nailing a white flag to the oll | 
sign post in front of his door; and the school 
children were all shonting at the road-side 
aod the old women were all peering at us from 
their cottage windows; and it was quite a 
triamphal entry—considering the limited re 
sources of Latoar-sur-Creil. 


CHAPTER Il. 


A MTAR KIAPR INS THE BKY 


It was during the first week in May that my 
cousin Adrienne arrived. Theoplile had been 
at home about four days, when my mother re 
ceived the letter from Knogland which an 





ceiling, and the light from which streamed 
down through a globe of amethyst glass, as | 
through a painted window. But the most stri- | 
king objects in my library were the twelve pil- 
lars which supported the roof, and which were 
placed about five feet distant from the walla, 
down each side of the apartment. These, dao- 
ring my father’s life-time, had consisted of 
gray marble; | replaced them by twelve colos- 
sal statues, carved in oak by a Flemish artist, 
representing the apostles. There was some 

thing very stately and solemn about these 
lofty draped figures standing so silently around, | 
especially by night. And night was the time | 
I loved best—the time for thought—the time 

for stady. I delighted in the quaint old litera- 

tare of the middle ages; and M pleased me to 


' 


| 


| fancy some analogy between the darkness of 


the silent hours before day-dawn, and that 


‘early period during which poetry and art 


groped onward, side by side, amid the gloom, 
looking with earnestness and hopefalness to 
the far-off rising of the sum. Then it was that | 
I would take down the folios of long-forgotten | 


| tion. 


nounced her coming, and he made ap his mind 
to remain a short time beyond his intended 
visit, jast for the purpose of meeting her: for 


we were all somewhat curious to see Adrienne, 


on account of her foreign residence and ednca- 
Perhaps it will be aa well if, in this 
place, I briefly eketch the outlines of her 
history. 


My mother’s maiden name was La hbapelle. 


| She waa the daughter of a gentleman of vast 


landed property, whore estates joined those of 
my father, and she had a younger brother 
pamed Adrien, an officer in the first regiment 
of Chasseurs, under Napoleon. The battle of 
Waterloo was fonght—the peace ensaued— 
Adrien retarned home just in time to see my 
mother marrie|, and then went over to Knog 
land—to the ver} land against which his sword 
had been raised so long and so ofien. He fel! 
in love with an English lady, married her, and 
made his home for life at a remote country-seat 
in the county of Devon. He never returned | 
to France; and my grandfather died shortly 


| stoppage before the hall entrance. 


| figure stan ling at the threshold, andl saying, in 


the level road. We saw the flashing lamps 
between the lime-trees that stand for miles and 
miles ou etther side —we heard the cracking of 
the whip, and the hoarse ory of the postillion. 
There was the 
throwing open of gates—the clattering in upon 
the pavement of the courtyard —the sudden 


Nearer it came and nearer 


“ Diable!'’ said my brother, with a suppress 


ed yawn; ‘I am glad that the little Briton 


terms little abort of extravagance. Thad seco 
few women then, save the sanbarnat 
who labored with their hasbaads and brothers 


She varied every moment, like an April day; 
and, when she blushed, the faint crimson 
would suffuse her very brow, as a sunset on 
the Alps. Bat! am speaking of her now as | 
saw her after some days, not as I saw her on 
that brief evewing; and, even so, how useless 
is my attempt to depict in words that which I 
cannot make clear to my own thoughts! No- 
thing is more diffoult than to deseribe a really 
beautiful countenance (especially if it be one 
we dearly love); for there is always, in real 
beauty, a something for which we find no eqai- 
valent in language—a something so refined, so 
evanescent, that all written description seems 
poor and clumsy in the comparison. Such was 
the beauty of Adrienne, and this it is which, as 
I first begin to speak of her, seems to embarrass 
and defy me. 

The dinner was long ani formal. 


Adpi 


curtain’ Was f uot the Gut Asbefvmy Lite 
Drama that was shout tocommeme? =! 


vs des tal Beth oe 
hete> “oa 


CHAPTER Ui. 
ORR RBG. 


We bave an old Prench provert winks 
“od ne Tee 
{t been written, ‘‘Leve comes while we slum- 
ber," which it truly does, Love! why the 
very word hath some such slumbrous spell in 
the mere sound of it! Doth it not come to us, 
for the most part, 

a dyeam to our sleeping! 
dream, a golden gossamer dream, 


i 
t le Rt neta 


loved her, [loved her passionately. 
her with all the force of a heart long sflent and 
long solitary—and yet I did not discover it for 
many weeks. le it not supposed, for this 
reason, that I loved suddenly. Ah, no! I had 
felt the joy at "any heart, though | knew net 
whence it came. I had seen new gladneds 
life—in thought--in the world. My tongue 
had been loosened ip speech, so that I sat no 
Jonger like a misanthrope among others; but, 


1 loved and knew it not! Ob, «til) more blessed 
morning of early Jane when | first Interpreted 
the sweet new secret of my Leart' It hap 
pened thas: — 

Thad risen early —eartier than was usnal with 
me ; for | awoke soon after day, and could not 
sleep again. Almlessly, carelessly, with 
thoughts elsewhere busy, | strolled inte my 
painting-room, and taking my scoustomed 
seat, leaned my head upon my hand, and 


gazed vacantly upon the half finished pletare 


that stood before me on the easel. 
It waa an interior. how well | remember it! 





in her black dress, bending down her head and 
soarcely partaking of anything placed before 
her, replied lowly and by monosyllables to the 
few commonplaces which were from time to 
time addressed to her. My mother, still pale 
and sad, looked towards her at intervals, but 
spoke seldom. Even Theophile, afer a few 
efforts at conversation, sald no more, avd ap- 
plied himself wholly to the business of the ta- 
ble. Indeed, he was the only one among us to 
whom it was not almort a mockery—bhe en- 
joyed and partook of itas usual, For myself, 
I never once broke the silence, but sat there at | , 


chanically performing my duties of host. ga 
zing earnestly upon the downoast face between 
me and my mother, and listening with wus 
pended breath to every murmured word that 
proceeded from her lips. \ 
This dinner-ceremony, se long, #0 sileut, ao 
constrained, came at last to a comlusion. We 


returned to the saloon 
ments, Adrienne, pleading the fatigue of her 
long journey, retire l, accompanted by my mo 
door, by Theo 


whenees, after a few mo 


t 
ther, and, as far as the room 


the head of the board like one dreaming, me | in the foreground. 


aently; stil with thonghts tnteat on 


—a church-interior, lofty, piilared, gloomy 
with shadow and deep-staived oriels; empty, 
save a few scattered worshipers kneeling on 
the polished flags in the foreground; with va- 
cant altar, and long temebrous aisles lighted 
dimly in the distance. An interior such as I 
delighted to imagine ; for | had a trae love and 


appreciation of cathedral architecture, e#pect- 
ally of that ovler called the Flamboyant 





Gothic. 


Thus thinking and looking, | reeamed the 


palette and brashes close ot hand, and began, 
an it were, mechanically, to Stl in the outline 


of a female figure kneeling before a confessional 
The confessional itself, 


with carved foliage and chernbim, and fori! 
pediment and traceried lattice, stood, half 
hidden, in a dark angle of shatow 
so contrived that a single thread of light, fall 


bat | had 


ng through a partially opened door, shoald 
rraliate the fac and head of the penitent, al 


most like an emblematic glory. 


till ab 
other 
Strange that the eye and the hand 


in thie heal and face I worked 


lings. 


should toll on without the marter guidan « of 


has fo ‘ 9 . ; ‘ 
” come at ay gh am fariously hangry phile, who «prang forwarl to hold it open for the mind! Stranger yet that the eye and the 
ae “ as rei them as thay paseon. hand should, all anconsclously, 1 «pond to that 
**Madeioiselle Lachapelle''' was announced ; “What a wretohed evening ''' he ox slained, ‘ 
1 ho had t i f inner working, and begin shaping forth the 
. ) . , “Yv » , self upon a i 
ani my mother, who ha wen striving, ever! returning, and flinging hime iy ‘antentl hidden theught upon the canve visibly ee 


hear! the distant round of 
wheels, to maintain her usual cali and digni 


fied bearing, now #tepped forward to the dark 


since we first 


a low voice, ‘*My dear niece!" folded her in 
her arma, and linprinted a stately kies upon her 
forehead. 

Then my mother introduced us both by name 


blood rush up to my brow so 
was there in his words that [could not answer t 
them * 
lightly, and that I, already, could wot bear to 


near the window. ' 
** Bat ia she not pretty, this littl cousin?’ 
Whiat had he said that | should fee! the hot 
angrily’ What t 


Was it that he had spoken somewhat 


hear it? I know not; bat it seemed, at all 





to Adrienne, and led ber #traizght away to her 
own apartinents. All this took place so hur 
riedly, and the room was so dark, that we had 
not yet seen her face, or distinguished more of 
her voloe than a few faltered sentences, 

Kat, «ven 
aweet! 

They were a long time away; more than 
three quarters of an hour. Theophile rang for 
lights while we were waiting, and looked at his 
image in the glass, arranging the thick curls 
of lis golden hair, and whistling dreamily to 
himself; whilst every now and then he would 


stride 
agaivat 
should be starved ere long 


impatiently to and fro, murmuring 
exclaiming that he 

Aa for me, | drew 
a volame of (hland’s poetry from my poeket, 


the delay, and 


apd tried to read bat my mind wandered * 


from it, and I went over and looked out at the 
lehind the poplars, and at 
the still, dark landscape, a# it lay beyond the 
window like a framed! picture. 


pale moon risin, 


And sOllLe- 
times, as Latood there, there came the awift | , 
whirring of a bat close before my face; and 
sometimes the Intermitting passionate sony of 
the far-off 
branches of the trees. ‘ 

Saddenly the door openel—they entered- 
the servant, who hal been waiting outside for 


nightingales, amid the topmort 


the purpose, stepped forward and announced 
that dinner was served—Theophile, as usual, ¢ 


gave his arm to my mother —I, confasedly and 


awkwardly, handed down our visitor, without heavy with perfame. The or heetra gives forth 
a low intoxicating melody, aud the hash of ex 
pe tation is on every lip 
breath comes and goes, be trembles; hiseyes VP 
into the shade of the ta'l trees. 


even looking at or speaking to her—and thus, 
preceded by servants and lights, we descended 
the stairs and entered the dining room. 

But, when we were seated at table, I raised 
my eyes to her face and saw that she was bean- 
tifal. And now let me observe, if | were to 


aaleop. This it was which gave me the repata- writers from the dusty shelves, and read om and | after, without again behoiding the face of his | describe her as she seemed to me that night, | 


tion of being « somnambulist ; for, when they ' on during the quiet night, till I seemed te live son. Time passed om, and my uncle sent us | and for the few weeks following, I should use | ing the poom in my heart—gasing pon that | hatean, the hateca of my father, and | 


events, to jar upon the pleasant harmony of 


then, I thought the voles was | night. It was all in valo that I took ap volume | 


are fixed upon the dark « 
soon to rise, and the skirts of whch are al 
ready fringed with the radiance beyoud. 


rose returned, and 


pacing, gacing 


izing the Invi Pele ? 


Suddenly | dropped the pemotl started — 
looked long and earnestly 
ill the gathering tears blotted oat an! blurred 
he picture from my sight 

ace | had painted the face of 


Im that 


Adrienn 


! -annet tell now how me | stood there 


rin what vague vnreflecting 





[turned away, and was silent 


j my thoughts. 
Presently | also left the room, and went down . 
into my library to read. 
To read Ah, no'—I could not read that 
| after volume of my favorite authors. Some . 
thing seemed to interpose letween their 
thoughts and mine something whereby | was 
male revtless, but not anhappy— something : 
which prompted me at last to close the book, 
to withdraw the heavy folds that curtained vat 
the night, and to stand there at the open case f 
ment, looking up to the «ky and the stars 
The moonlight lay upon the turrets and the 


trees, and fel! in patches, faintly orem by 
the stained glass, upon the floor beside me 
The Apostles stood within, brows shatowy, |} 
aud yigaoti The silver lamp barnel dimiy 
7 | atiliness in the air—a t 


There was a may 


His heart beats his 


urtain which ls so 


And was it not truly so’ Wasl not unfold- | q 


fountain of glalue 


at the 
ranges of smal! glittering windows 


tate of confused happiness 1 wae bat, all 
ones, a sadden flash overtpreat my counte 
nanees—an uncontrollable emotion took pos 
easton of me -I trembled —I tarned away from 
he pictare 1 paced rapidly up and down the 
oom 
‘Yea, Adrienne!'’ I eriet alo with pas 
uate Vehemence =F 1 thea I 
hee 
Oh, happy seeret, so wel | beau 
' And yet, even tt le LYoth tor 
dloe at and fea 
The room fe't and ops 
arcely breath 
l threw on ‘lu * ielo® a o pl ' 
nto the 
There wae 4 Warta Naira | ueavy & 
he we ant ne@hat obs g the distant 


holiness unutterable in the nightallenee, It | lands ay The t t up 4 pleasant odor of 
peemed to me an if all Natare were one vast fresh earth ky Wa au! grey 
sathedral with blae arching roof—with astarry | rery oe ated st fresh bree 
multitude of lamps, and with myself for a sol ne aWeepit felds, bearing with 
tary worshipper And in that supreme hour perfame of sweet hay aud May blo au 
an impulse of infuite gr atitude and awe came shaking the '« t drops from of the broad 
yver my soul, and I thought of Heaven, of ‘aves be chestnuts and acacias, The tree 
truth, of life, of Adrienne. u the garden looked round an! »lowy The 
I felt as one who reals the opening page ofa FT® wes fall of tiny yell « wer’, oni 

strange, sweet poem —-or as op who site for t { out in ome broad green an! golden 
he first time im ao brilliagt theatre Heauty s¥eep down to the river bank (ll was etlll and 
and grace are met on every side. The air is slombrous in the lreamy at plere of the 

ine morning. 

Forth | went, restieat, iutoxsouted, with 


welllug Op trom my heart 
orth | went, across the loug wet grass aud 
llocked hock 
with its steep roof. its long 

and its 
I was my 


hateaa 


maint pointed «ate roof turrets. 
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oo 10 8 low clear ender tone, ipexpressibty path- 


| 


pt in ay beet bow tic amt sweet, simgs this lithe ballad 

ont cae maetremn ot thew WT Lad snd “Oh, indy, thew art fair and free 

To the et leaw ber Stee TY ate As ore the beevens above thes’ 

dosed. peeretched of my | hetmbent I of tow degree »— 

ving bat, sat aqui tacit ove thee!" = What wouldst thes way, if thon eouldet one 
Ag toes tee, SEAN gute cad inte | This beart which dares to love thee 
tn ee tenet “ Thow hast been told thet rank aad state 
forest beyond. Are gifts beyond al! prising 

the binds song tne and violets under my feet | The post singing ot thy gate 


strawberry }Rad sunshine and openings of | , ‘Were all tee lowly for thy bate, 


perhend. A young liserd, feeble, 
Ve Tact, halt-etupeled, lay im my path ; Can gees Gey npn 
o down and pleced it on ome site Bo proud, and yet ro angel sweet 
4 tome high soft grasses for my heart was I fall down and adore thee ' 


And oh' whene er we chance to mrt, 
I stand back in the public street, 
And bare my bead before thee 


' “Tie said that thee wilt wedded be 
To rome more noble lover’ 

To-day the bells ring out for thee 

Te morrow they will toll for me 
Whee all my tears are over 





‘What radiant perty passes by 
With plamer sed pennons fying ’ 
Thy wedding train’ Nay, then, will | 
Straight in thy psth all prostrate lie 
One look, love '—T am dying ' 


step, and with the same words of foolish exal- 
tation ever on my lips— 

**T lowe thee! I love thee '"’ 

Once I pansed and asked myself—' Art thou 
telored also ’"* Bat with the qcestion came a The song is a sitnple song evough--a transla 
doalt, and the heavens were darkened. Then | tion of » little ierman ballad—and yet it moves 
I sald, “Let me be happy, if it be ouly for | ie deeply. Towards the last verse her voloe 
this one day‘ And I dismissed the uestion | grows lower and lower, with breaks and pagses, 
and the doalt, amd went forward Ditodly re- | god ot last trembles, fails, sobs forth despair 
jotoing —rejolcing that | had seen, that I love! ingiy—then ceases altogether. 
her—wishing that she might remain in Bar When it is ended Theophile applauds enrap 
gundy forever—drinking in hope and joy from tured; and | sit speechless, feeling as if a sor- 
every sight aod cound, from the rustling of | rowful hand had been laid upow my heart. 
the leaves; from the song of the wood-birds; | Perhaps it ix the revalsion of feeling from wild 
from the hum of the will bee» | rage to melancholy—perbapes it is that the lit- 

Dreaming, dreaiwning—conscloor!y treaming; | tie story conveyed in those simple verses | 
and refasing to be awakened! ' touches a chord in my own breast, answers to 

. — a thought in my own mind, At all events it 
CMAPTER V _utlerly subdues and saddens me. 

: Onee more Theophile bends down. By 
this time it has grown so dusk that his yellow 
| locks are no longer visible. I still sit silently 
There is «a German tratition respecting «| in the dark corner, affecting to read and my 





| 





waste 





certain Saint Kilsabeth of Marburg, who, in | tears fall slowly and heavily, one by one, upon 
proof of her sanctity, hung out ber waeling to | the open pages. (10 Be CONTINURD, ) 
dry on aeanbeam. To this ealnt, by one of 

| | 
nature which sometimes coutrast the saddest | TAB SATURDAY BVENING POST. 
with the most ludicrous things, | involuntarily 
compared myself, as 1 sat silently apart in a | 
after my ramble in the forest. Had I not trast. | | 
ed to an Ulasion as glittering, as beautiful, as | . . , 
encubetentiad? Med i net hang my hopes on | PRILADELPHTA, SATURDAY, JULY 25, 1859, 


those strange contradictory impulres of our 
dark corner of the saloon some few evenings | HENR y PETERSON, EDITOR. 
a sunbeam ’ 





Alas | it weeded but « brief time to work this TERMS. 
change—to steal the brightoess from my dream | ay. junesption price of THE POST is @¥ » year 
and the hope from my beat’ tn advance served in the erty by Carriers ot 4d oentee 

Theophile loved her, | was convinced that | — ° = ” : s e we . —s a ae ly 


be loved her. Ilad | pot seen Lim walking be | one vent 

side her in the garden paths on the evewing Of | porns reauting oo HRETISH NORTH AMERICA 
that day~—that one happy day, and had it not | mustremt TWENTY FIVE CENTS in addition to 
chilled me even then, although | knew not proper the Unites 


on price, a8 Wehave t 





| of our Government, that a man is boand to re 


are of no force whatever. Railroads owe certain 
| duties to the public, im return for the peculiar 
privileges they have received from the 


sent, and often to their great vexation and in- 
jury, is to seoure the convenience of travellers. 
This, in fact, is an implied part of every con- 
tract between a Railroad Company and the 
State. 

Bat the officers of great Railroad Companies, 
Uke the Pennsylvania Central, 


' Dress'd in a little, brief authority,’ 


are apt to forget these facte—and to view their 
own convenience and interest as everything, 
and the rights of the travelling public as no- 
thing. Therefore should the Courts and Juries 
of the Commonwealth embrace fitting oocasions 
to keep these great Companies in miad of the 
true purpose of their creation, and to admini 
ster such occasional rebukes as may be neces- 
sary to teach them that civility and fair- 
play to the travelling public, are not only their 
interest, but their imperative daty—a duty 
which cannot be neglected with impunity 


Tux Narcrauzarios Quaetion.—An extract 
has recently been published from a late de- 
spatch of the Department of State to our Min- 
ister at Berlin, in reference to a case of en- 
listment in the Kingdom of Hanover. It 
seomes that a naturalized citizen of the United 
States, who is a native of Hanover, and who, 
when he left lis native country, was neither in 
actual service in the Hanoverian army, nor 
had been drafted to serve in it, has yet, apon 
his return to Hanover, been deprived of his 
liberty and compelled to do military duty. 

The Government at Washington have pro 
tested, in relation to this case, againat the con- 
duct of the Hanoverian Government. In the 
despatch in question, which is dated July sth, 
1850, General Cass says 

The right of expatriation cannot at this day 


be doubted or denied iu the United States. The 
idea has been repudiated ever sinoe the origin 


main forever in the country of his birth, and 
that he has no right to exerciee his free will 


as neutral journciistsa, have nothing to do. 
Our business is simply to make our readers ac- 
qaainted with the views of the Government, sc 
cording to the |stest and fullest declarations. 


Tex New Eeouss Mivwray.—in regard to 
the foreign policy of the new ministry, Lord 


foreign relations is the one challed out for us by our 


lity.”” 
Notwithstanding this statement, however, 


nistry would be less apt to side with Austria, 


Palmerston recently made the following state 
ment in the House of Commons —‘‘ The course 
which we intend to pursue with regard to our 


predecessors—that is, a course of strict neutra- 


it is generally supposed that the present mi- 


in case the results of the war should seem to 
menace even the existence of that power, than 
that headed by Lord Derby. Palmerston has 
always been regarded as a warm friend of Louis 
Napoleon—though the lesson he received not | 


leg,’ of which we know enough to know them to 


a spider—but we are not 
come to think of it, thet 


° 
i 
5 
£ 


enlighten us, and save us the trouble of consulting 
the books. 


W.H. Mr. T. 8. Arthur is the publisher of | claiming “Why the devil doesn’t the little 





long since for his alleged truckling to the | Arthur's Home Magazine of this city. The boot 
French Emperor, may render him very cau- most suitable as a present for a young lady of 18, 
tious how he again opens himself to a similar is a copy of the Partapecrmia Sarunpay Even- 
charge. During the Hungarian struggle for | '** Post for one year. It is a whole library in 
Independence, moreover, Lord Palmerston said | ‘elf. 

in Parliament that the continued existence of | Resrectrotry Dactimen.— Leaves ;' 
Austria as a great nation, was necessary for the Childhood ;"' ‘A Fragment ;'' ‘' Pleasure ;' 


“ My 
“To 


Frenchman move!'’ To which the Frenchman 
replies ‘“‘ What's the use’? there are not six of 
you.”’ One of the leaders of these gascona 
ders, is General Bourbaki, a charming creature, 
who, at the siege of an Algerian city, headed » 
storming party, with entire success, wearing 
white kid gloves and patent leather boots. 


why’ Since thet time had not bis attentions PK POST, 10 Gill be notrced, hae something far 
been redoublei’ Was be not hoy ering round every taste the young and the old, the ladies and gen 
her atall hours’ Sitting beside ber at table! | temen of the femoy may 6) fad in ite ampe pages 


and consult his own happiness by selecting a 
new home. The most eminent writers on pub 
lic law recognize the right of expatriation. 


thert peow iar libing 


Ridivg with ber? Walking with her’ Head. | "elns wiopted | in | This can only be contested by those who in the 
ing to her while she set embroidering under | Ses "embers ©! Fas Post eg ea yhoo? | uiveteeth century are still devoted to the 
tained at the office, or of any energetic Newedenior | ancient feudal law with all its oppression. The 


the laburpume! Nay, is he not at this mo- 
ment hanging over her, as she looks through 
the music lying loosely upon the piano, and | 


REJECTED COMMUNICATIONS. We cannot | doctrine of perpetual allegiance ia a relic of 
undertake to return cejeoted communiontions, Uf the | barbarism which has been gradually disap 
artiele ie worth preserving, tis general y worth making peartog from Christendom during the last cen- 

tury. . . 7. . *. 





allows her Gugers to wauder iily along the | a clean copy of ’ 
ivory keys’ Ie she mot listening with bead ADVERTISEMENTS. THE POST ie an admis In order to entitle his original Government 
half turned listen! to his } k ble mediam for advertheements, ewing to ite great cireu to punish him for an offence, this must have 
a aside ng to his low apea lation, and the feet that on’yalmnted sumberaregiven, | been committed whilet he was a subject and 
ing, and thinking nething of piavo or music ! Advertinements of new books, new inventions, and | owed allegiance to that Government. The of- 
“ ether matters of general mnterest are preferred rer | fence must have been complete before his ex- 
My mother ls not present, and | am aftoc ting | rates, eee head of adwertiar 6 columne, | patriation, It must have — of sucha cha- 


to rad by the waning twilight. They are 
quite at the farther end of the room, and they 
speak in that eubdued tome which people's 
volows are #0 apt to assume in the dusky hour. 
{ watch them jealously over the edge of my 
book, I cannot hear anything they say. | 
neither wish por try to hear. but | cannot 
help looking at them , and though | turn reso 
Old Deminion, &c. ri Percy. 
lately to the window every now and then, |) 9° o (semen A neat nong Rect | here, who should afterwards visit the country 
find myself, the very meat minute, falling back | @evwma Alice Browne. Mrs. M.A. Denison. | of his birth when he had become a man, 
imto the old posture. | am very unhappy Awther of “Letters Awther ef “My Last | might then be seized and compelled to per- 
“Ab!” [think bitt “say | from Paris, Cruise.’ form military service, because, if he had re- 
ai 0 erly MY | aether of * The mained there throughout the intervening years, 
elf if she could but know how Llowe her! Seeat."' and his life had been spared, he would have 
been bound to perform military service. To 
submit to such a principle woulkl be to 
make an odious distinction between our na- 


racter that he might have been tried and 
punished for it at the moment of his depar- 
ture. A fature lability to serve in the army 
will not be sufficient; because, before the time 
oan arrive for such service, he has changed his 
| allegiance, and has become a citizen of the 
| United States. It would be quite absard to 
contend that a boy, brought to this country 
| from a foreign country with bis father's family 
when but twelve years of age and nataralized 





TO CHANCED READERS. 
For the information of chance readers, we 
may state that among the contributors to Tur 
| Power, are 


8. F. KR. James, Beq.. Mary Newitt. 


auther ef Richelies, Grace Greeaweed. 









very lonely of © The Ebony 


Casket,’ Be., Me. | 


The productions of many other writers of | 
great celebrity are also yearly published, from 
| the Kaglish and other periodicals, giving thus turalized and native citizens. For this rea- 
to our readers the very beet prednetions of the | son, in my despatoh to you of May 12, 
. 1s°o, and again, in my letter to Mr. Hofer 
of the l4th ult., I confine the foreign juris- 
diction in regard to our naturalized citi 
seeps to such of them as ‘were in the army or 


ifehe could bat judge between as, and choose 
the one who loves her best 

Theophiie ie still bending over her—lower 
lower lie vellow curls shine through the 
How handsome he is! There is a mir 


the room i pangelled with mir 


loo, 
sigue very best raimds, either as written for Tak Port, 
rer Hes 2 d 
. —— or as frost, selections which course insures a 


hr , . 
*), amd | look ap with an angry pang, at greater variety and brilllancy of coutents, than 


safety of Kogland Doubtless, whatever mi- 
nistry is in power, Kogland will offer ber me- 
diation whenever the power of Austria ip Italy 
seems to be effectually broken. If Austria 
should be driven out of her famous “ histori- 
eal square’ ber great fortresses taken, and 
Venice also lost-—England, in oonjunction with 
Prussia, avd it may be Russia, may interpose, 
and even demand « settlement of the quarrel. 
Bat these things have not come to pass yot— 
though they look more probable than they did 
a month ago. 


QUESTIONS, ANSWERS, &c 

RK. H. Dr. Dunglieson’s Medical Dictionary will 
answer your purpose. Any of the booksellers who 
advertise io Tax Post will furnich it 

C. HM. Your best plan would be to obtain a 
situation with some engineer, and learn the busi- 
ness practically as well as theoretically. After 
you have fully mastered the profession, you doubt- 
less might find employment in some of the South 
American states, but your best plan probably 
would be to take any good situation that offers. 
Plans of life, laid out a long way ahead, seldom 
come to much, and therefore there is little use in 
making them. Most men live a week or a month 
—few a year—at atime. The poet says 





| There's a Divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough hew them as we will ,' 
or, at a witty gentleman once quoted it 
There's a Divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough—hew them as we will 


| 
Inguiner. Cherries—the sour ones especially 
—doubtless would make a very good wine. We 
have no receipt, however, for cherry wine, though 
the receipt 
answer very well 
brother user cherries in making his currant wine 
—mixing the two juices together much to the 
improvement of the currants. You need not let 
your cherries waste, however, even if you do not 
make wine with them, as dried cherries are always 


for currant wine probably would 


A friend of ours says that his 


in demand 

Moturr We cannot give you a receipt to pre 
vent the children’s shoes from wearing out—we 
would like such information ourself. Neither 
leather nor workmanship is probably so good as it 
ured to be. Ob, for the times when one pair of 
shoes would last a child a year’ They were ‘the 
good time vanished.” By the way, we recently 
saw a little fellow whose parents had matched him 
in one particular. Over the leather of the toes of 
his shoes, a thin sheet of copper bad been rivetted, 


a week. The cost of said coppering was only « shil 
ling, while the shoe would wear twice as long. 
Perhaps after a while we shall have shoes made 
entirely of copper—and then the boys will find a 
difficulty in kicking them to pieces in a month, as 
they do now 

Aponis. The bert 


remedy for little 


good castile soap and water. Plenty of water, 
where there is a naturally clean skin 


of soap and water, where the skin is a naturally 


and plenty 


sweaty and dirty one—are the best cosmetics 
We saw it stated somewhere, the other day, that 
the French ladies—who are said to bave a holy 
horror of washing their faces—never will believe 
their English visitors, when they tell them they 
use no other cosmetic than plenty of water, to 
you will not tell your little secret comment the 
Parivian belles. But there is no doubt that good, 
wholesome food, plenty of sleep, plenty of exercise 





my own callow, sorrowful countenance. What! could possibly be attained in any other way, | actus ly called into it'’ at the time they left 


am | cavious already! Kuvious as well as In addition to this Literary matter, we also age A A. pdb? oo of —— 
jealous’ | feel the hot blood @ te : re atyy | HOR OF & re oe e army after having 
ee ihe Hoot Mush up to MY tarnish weekly, Agricultural Articles, Useful |)... regularly drafted and called into it by the 





| 
mini 





envy, jeslonny and remor aud still leit wateb- 14) oy balance of fare to Philadelphia. The 
ing them over the alge of my book, and still pisutif refused to pay the amommt, and they 
Theophile bends down to Adrienne til! bis yel- were cected from the frown, near madmght, af Ty 
low curls almost mest the sof braids of her | "ont. They claim that the » having 

. | passed them a part of the way, without objec- 
lustrous hair tion, were bound to carry them through, as 
ATl at once she touches the instrument again, the passengers from Cleveland were ticketed 
and plays some few notes of a very simple, bat through on the same kind of tickets, althongh 


face for very shame—I struggle resolutely with Receipts, the Foreign and Domestic News, the nga to which at the time they owed al 
swim before them. Now | reproach myself | ple. If a soldier or a sailor were to desert 
| ving become a nataralized subject of another 
from that very wight, five long week» ago, when belonging to littsburg, have brought suit 
that he was absolved from his crime because, | 
did | leave the Geld open to another’ I have 
syivania and New York rontes, tickets were | strange were that government to iuterpose in 
. . sl 
Won s woman's love as easily as with perfamed | yanig Central, at a much less rate than pre governments evince so much tenacity on this 
could travel from Cleveland to New York for | considering the comparatively small number of 
here sat thas tamely by and lost the treasare 
Pittaburg, and desiring to go Kast, had their not to attempt to exact military service from 
ed, how | enffered! ” 
face, “good for thiee days. ; ; country during their visit, they are, of course, 
or ta 
to pace viclently up and down the reom—to | train, having tickets issued j by the advantage so to such governments, they 
hand! Bat, fer all this, I sit still and sflemt. | 6 of the tickets ha expired, the condactor maintaining with them the most rela- 
that the laws of (Great 
This matter of the Kuropean impressment of 
usturally cansed a good deal of excitement 
a platative, symphony. Theophile draws back | the time specific! om the face of the cards bad 
and leans against the wall, listening. | breathe  **Pired. able discussion has arisen upon the latter point 


my own heart-1 fx my eyes upon the book, Markets, Ac., &o., Ae. egiance. It is presumed that neither of these 
but the letters waver, and grow distorted, and | cases presents any difficulty in point of princi- 
After all, it is |, and only I who am to b , RAILROADS AND THEIR DUTIBS | pam One ry yn” » —— -_~ ae 
Why, I loved her from the first, I loved ber We vee it stated that a number of gentlemen | oles autemhee anaes 
country, should return to the United States, it 
she first sat before my eyes, so pale, so silent, so | Saalnet the ennsylvania Railroad Company for | would be a singular defence for him to make 
; . ver ¢ ‘ ' the follow! reason 
beautiful, in that dining parlor below! Why cee P | after ite commission, he had become a subject 
Daring the railroad war between the lenn- of another government. It would be still more 
education, | have heart, | have a will, latent ‘ Yeek via the 
‘ oat ponent, isened from Cleveland to New York ¥ | his behalf for any sach reason. 
postry te my cater, whorewtth | might have | hiuschass and Cleveland reed, and the Pemmay!-| It ts to be deeply regretted that the Germen 
looks, and compliments, and a low, flattering viously. The rates were such that rs | snbjeot. It would be better, far better forthem, 
voles! Pehaw! am i a man, that I shoull 
leas tnoney than ee charged from Pittsburg » their native subjects who return to their do 
Without a single effort’ Would she not despise the came y a © ’ ~ efter Selng natusalined ta this county, 
me now, if she kmew how I loved, how I loiter tickets semt to them from Cleveland. The them. They will prove to be most reluctant 
tickets issued, however, read \ = soldiers. If they violate any law of their native 
° . Tfeet 
Thinking thas, I lash myselfto fury. | its in this case left Pitts amenable like other American citizens. It) 
au impolee upon me to utter my rage aloud- | delphia on the 12th of May, in 450 P.M. would be a sad misfortune if, for the sake of an | 
tear the book to pleces which I hold in my Cleveland and the l'eunsyivania They should imvolve themselves im serious diffioul- 
: tarried by the way until the time specified on the ties with a country so desirous as we are of 
I press mg lips together, and clench my hands of the Penasy!vania Company refused tions. 
til! the mails wound the palm. . this kind are mainly confined to the 
Mates —and 
Britain do not authorize any compulsory mili- 
tary service whatever. 
naturalised citizens, amd the ground taken by 
the United States Government thereupon, has 
among our foreign bern citizens, particalarly 
those of German and French origin. Consider- 
more freely now that the distance between If the above statement be ourrect, we trust especially—the precise ground taken by the 
them is greater. Presently the noter of the that the gentlemen so harshly treated will m- Government. What that ground now really is, 


symphony become fewer and fainter, like the ceive euticiemt damages to teach the agents of **ems to be rendered very plain by the above 
of s shower—there is s moment of the Coutral Raliread Company to behave them- tracts, With the question whether the Go 
suspense—then her delicious voles, modulated | selves in a fairer and more courteous manperin Ye"tment has made any change of ground, we, 


t 


f 
i 


| 
It is fortamate that serious diffouities of | do with yourself all day ’ 


in the fresh air, and plenty of water, are the great 
promoters of a smooth and beautiful skin, as well 
as of beauty generally 

We cannot inform you how a love let 
Write what you feel; and 


Jacon 
ter should be written 
tell your sweetheart to burn your letter as soon as 
she has read it, in order that it may never come to 
light some cool evening when you are past love's dog 
days. We can give you some samples of love let 
ters however—two that a great man wrote, and 
which, unfortunately for him, were not burnt as 
we have advised) The following were two of Na 
poleon's to Josephine — 

“| write very often to you, my dear love, but 
very seldom hear from you. You are a fickle 
ugly, wicked creature. Terfidious' to deceive a 
poor husband and ardent lover’ Must he forfeit 
his rights because he is far away, burdened with 
difficulties, cares and fatigce’ Without his Jo- 
sephine, without the assurance of her love, what 
remaias for him on earth’ 
thousand loving kisses —-Bonararte The 
other is as follows “1 don't love you a bit, on 
the contrary, I detest you. Youarean ugly, stupid, 
wicked hussy. You never write to me, and you do 
notlove your husband. You know the delight your 
letters afford me, and yet you send me only half-a- 
doven hurried lines. Pray, madam, what do you 
What important busi- 
nees is it that prevents your writing to your fond 
lover’ What affection stifles and puts aside the 
me’ Who can thie new wonder be, this new lover, 
that absorbs all your time, tyrannises over your 
days, and prevents you from thinking of your hus- 
band’ Take care. Josephine, some fine night, the 


Iam very uneasy, my dear love. at receiving no 
news of you write me four pages immediately, 
fall of those charming things that fill my heart 
with tenderness and delight. I hope to embrace 
you before long, then | shall cover you with a mil- 
lion burning kisses. — Bonarante.’’ All this 
was to the wom.n to whom he owed so much—and 
whom he afterwards cruelly divoreed 





a Young Lady With a Razor (');'' ‘‘The Missionary's 
Farewell ,'' “* Winding the Woolen Yarn."’ 


| New Publications. (}.. sm. 
. The publishers of the Lrrriag Pio Mowrauy 
| (Shepard, Clark & Brown, Boston,) @ magazine 
ms MPs on ae swollen | {27 *hildren, defend the revolting oddity of the 
* of — — — tall te alae title on the score of its discussion-provoking 
— ~ ~ nip nena flow of | T2ality, which, they say, is equal to advert. 
| books im a similar way. What was so lately, | 128- The defence is poor, and the title untt, 
"| Some of the matter, accounts 
| and what will be again, # flood of publications, | 07 as took ob diye heed soe 
oe — a t hooks of the | **iNdling in New York might be appropriatein 
x - Ls or Musos, by Prot a Police Gazette, but is net proper reading for 
Soeeee young children. A child’s book should, 


Masson, (Delisser & Procter, New York,) an ; 
eesay reprinted in a pocket volume from the te A . ont . CO Ge a Little Fy 


Kacyclopedia Britannica. Professor Masson soci 
since the original publication of this memoir; g@~ Rousseau read to Voltaire his Ode to 
has begun a complete life of the great poet, | Posterity. ‘‘I fear,”’ rejoined Voltaire, “it 
only the first volame of which has appeared, | will never reach its address !"’ 
and the little book under notice contains the| g@~ Hazlitt maintains that the petty malig. 
compendium of all he has said and will eay on | nity of mortals finds its most striking field in 
the subject. It also has Macaulay’s splendid | the matter of will-making. He says in the 
essay on Milton's genius and character—one of | essay on ‘‘ Will Making :"’ 
the very finest of Macaulay's essays, and = ‘‘The last act of our lives seldom belies the 
moulded in justice as well as beauty. Would | former tenor of them for stupidity, caprice and 
| this were always so! But so it is not always, unmeaning spite. All that we seem to think 
| as we all know. | of is to manage matters #o (in settling accounts 
The Cunmrian Examiner for Jaly (Crosby, | with those who are so unmannerly as to sur- 
| Nichols & Co., Boston,) has, among various | vive us) as to do as little good and plague and 
| readable articles, an interesting account of the disappoint as many people as possible.’’ 
great French preachers of the present era. The #@ Sir Christopher Wren says :—* A mo- 
best paper in the number is that on “ Asiatic derate voice may be heard fifty feet before the 
Civilization,’’ which treats the topic fairly aud | preacher, thirty feet on each side, and twenty 
broadly, and with equal learning and liberality. behind, if the pronunciation be distinct and 
Admitting the present inferiority of Oriental | equal, without lowering the voice at the last 
to Western civilization, attention is called to | word of the sentence.’’ 
the important fact that the inferiority “‘did| g@> Voltaire, on one occasion, when his 
not become manifest till the sixteenth century, | friends were conversing on the antiquity of the 
when Europe entered upon its great career, | world, observed,—‘‘The world is like an old 





at a loss whether to admire or despige such 








so that he could not kick his toes through in about | 


black | 


specks on the nose and face, is daily washing with | 


preserve their fresh and rosy complexions. *' Ah, | 


What can he do’ A) 


love, the tender and constant love, you promised | 


doors closed, and I ll surprise Mu Bat serioasly, | 





surpassing its own past unfolding, as well as 
all other revelations of humanity.’’ ‘‘ The 
riches of the past, the blood and nutriment of 
| many races and the best, the acoumulations of 
, many ti and pi es, the heanti and 
| sublimities of the noblest arts, the treasures of 
| the choicest literatures and philosophies, the 
sanctities and moralities of the truest and best 


| 


| 








‘these foundations and disciplines, 
borrowed or inherited or developed, pre- 


| 
| determined Kurope rather than Asia to be 


whether 


coming over Asia, and we that owe her so much, 
are to pay her again in kind. 


naturalized in India. * * * Earopean ma- 
chinery and manufactures will follow ; for the 
Hindus and Chinese will make the best, and 
| by far the cheapest, factory operatives in the 
world. Scientific agriculture will be introd uced, 
and at length pure science. Education is al- 
ready extending and improving. In some of 
the languages of India, the press, in the hands of 
natives, is beginning to exert a considerable in- 
fluence. Religions are becoming modified and 
reformed. * * * Changes and improve- 
ments in Oriental society, are coming, greater 
and better than we can plan or predict or con- 
ceive. * * * For Asiatics also are 
children of the good Giod, who watches their 
history, influences their nationalities, guides 
their progress, perpetuates and modifies their 
races, restores their declensions, as truly as our 
own, * * * * Letus then at length make 
room for our brethren the Hindas, the Chinese, 
| the Mahommedans, to worship the common Fa- 
ther at the common altar ; doing no injustice to 
any ; abating no reasonable claims of our own ; 
forbidding no partialities, nor even prejudices, 
except such as war against the general tolera- 


tion aud harmony ; and so, as the hamane re- | 


sult, securing the rights, the developments, 
the adaptations, the excellencies, the na- 
tionalities, the civilizations of all * * * 
It is time we had grasped St. Paul's idea, that 
| God is God of the Gentile as well as the Jew ; 
that in Heathendom as well as Christendom 
the kingdom of God is within us, and the king- 
dom of evil also; that we are all in one great 


| school, though in widely different classes and 


grades, from Plato and Paul and Bacon and 
Leibnitz in the highest, to Batta and Dyak and 
Australian in the lowest." 
an idea of the argument, which, every one 
will see, is conceived in the general interest of 
mankind. 

A little pamphlet, Narovsos IIL: tax Mas 
or Proruscy, (D. Appleton & Co., New York, ) 
"by G. 8. Faber, an English clergyman of note, 
| is devoted to the task of proving that the pre- 
sent Emperor of the French is the Seventh 
Head of the Beast in Revelations, a theory 


which ought to be highly grateful to the un- | 


lucky Austrians, who are certainly in a condi- 
| tion to see its zoological and analogical pro- 


| We havea fourth volume of the Hierony or 
vur Rervsuc or Tux Usrrep Srares or Ame- 
| mica, as Tracep wy ras Warnes or ALExAn- 
per Hamicrox, axp or us CorTEMPoRARigs, BY 
Joux C. Hamurox. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) It deals chiefly with affairs concern- 
ing the early organization and administrations 
of the National Government, and has matter 


religions, (one of them the best of all),—all | 


the birthplace of Bacon and the sciences.’’ | 
| The article goes on to show that a change is | 


** Railroads and | 
telegraphs and military science are becoming | 


These extracts give | 


coqnette ; she disguises her age."’ 

| ar A council of war was held before the 
| fight at Rocrol, and the Prince of Conde, the 
| great French general, having pointed out the 
| advantages that would accrue from a victery, 
| the Marechal de Gassion replied,—‘‘ But if we 
| lose, what is to become of us?’’ “I never 
| think of that,’’ said the prince, ‘‘I shall be 
dead first.’’ 

m@& The most austere conduct does not save 
woman from the attack of malignity. Man's 
opinion makes her reputation. —Ninon. 

ga Some one was telling an Irishman that 
somebody had eaten ten saucers of ice cream ; 
whereupon Pat shook his head. ‘So you don't 
believe it?’’ With a shrewd nod |’at answered 
—‘‘I believe in the crame, but not in the 
saucers !’’ 

fe \t is impossible to love where we can- 
not esteem; and no woman can be esteemed 
by a man who has sense, if she makes herself 
cheap in the eye of a fool.—Vanbrugh. 

rar ‘When I see young ladies fiddling with 
an asparagus head, instead of eating their din- 
ner, I don’t fall into the greenhorn’s notion— 
exquisite creature! all soul! no stomach ! feeds 
on air, ideas, and quadrille music; no; what 
do you think I say?’ ‘‘Something flattering, 
I feel sure.’’ ‘‘On the contrary, something 
'true. Isay, hypocrite! Been grubbing likes 
‘pig all day, so can’t eat like a Christian # 
meal-time ; you can't humbug me.’’—Lore me 
Little, Love me Long, By Charles Reade. 

pa “Root Hoe on Dis.”"—In one of the 
counties of Wisconsin it is said there are three 
candidates for the Legislature: J. M. Root, De- 
mocrat ; Robert Hogg, Freesoil ; and T. H. Dye, 
Whig. So, on the election day, it will be 
** Root, Hog, or Die,’’ with the voters. 

ga The love that has nought but beauty to 
keep it in good condition, is short-lived, and 
subject to shivering fits.—-/rasmus. 

na The great art of life is to play for much, 
and stake little. —Johnson. 

g@ Hair is at once the most delicate and 
lasting of our materials, and survives us, like 
love. It is so light, so gentle, so escaping from 
the ides of death, that, with a lock of hair be- 
longing to a child or friend, we may almost 
look up to heaven and compare notes with the 
angelic nature—may almost say: ‘I have 4 

of thee bere, not unworthy of thy being 
now.’’—Leigh Llunt. 

p@® Never hold any one by the button oF 
the hand, in order to be heard out ; for if pee- 
| ple are unwilling to hear you, you had better 
hold your tongue than them.—Chesterjield. 

#® Fexoe Provens.—Love me, love @Y 
—cripoline ! 

par What sufficiently proves that men know 
their own feelings better than we think for, ** 
the fact that, when we hear them speak of their 
own conduct, they are never in the wreng; tbe 
same self-love which usually blinds them, ¢> 
lightens them then and gives them such col- 
rect views that they take care to suppres* ° 
disguise the smallest things that might se*™ 
to condemn their conduct.—la Rochefoucanld. 

par Whatever,” wrote Dr. Johnson, i 
Rasselas, “‘enables us to forget the prese? 
and actual, in contemplating the past, the 





| fatare, or the ideal, raises, purifies, and refines 
as.” “I have seen,” says a recent writer, 


“the umromantic drop like sheep under tbe 
rot, of their calamities, while the romantic hare 
been buoyant and mastered them.” 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Barris oy Sourgmmo—Paroe rue Pirer—Ax 
Ineat Rewaap—A Snocxis Tracepy—Rewors 
» Tue Aawy—The Camp arp rae Preowen. 


Paris, June 30, 1869. 
Mr. Editor of tha Poa: 

The general engagement imminent at the 
date of my last, took place, as we learned by 
the telegraphic despatch of Saturday, on the 
24th imst., and resulted in another enormous 
slaughter, the full details of which we have not 


occurred since 1815. The two armies being so 
close to each other between the (hiese and the 
Mincio, it was evident that their collision could 
not mach longer be delayed ; but it was supposed 
that the Austrians, having established them- 
selves in their famous quadrangle, would hold 
the position they bad chosen, and await the at- 
tack of the allies within their own lines. 

The French loss will probably never be 
known ; as it is perfectly certain, from all the 
private accounts, that the Emperor does not 
allow the real amount of losses on his side to 
be made known. 

As at Montebello, and Magenta, so here, on 
this bloody field of Solferino, a feather seems 
to have turned the doubtful scale. The French 
wings, despite the heroic valor of the men, were 
on the point of defeat, when the Emperor re- 
sorted to the manewuvre of throwing in the 
masses of the Guard upon the Austrian centre, 
to divide it. The vre was ful ; 
and the day was won by the allies ; the Empe- 
ror sleeping, after the dreadful strain of such a 
day, in the very room, and bed, in Cavriana, 
which the discomfited Austrian monarch had 
slept in the night before, and had only quitted 
at daybreak that morning ! 

Franci:-Joseph, who appears to have been 
unwilling to await the attack of the French, 
and to have burned to show his Imperial rival, 
that he would not receive from him the order of 
battle, is said to have invited a party to dine 
with him at Milan on the following day. It is 
said that the young monarch has hearl more 
home truths during his three days’ stay in the 

amp, than he ever heard in his life before; 
and that, convinced of the dangers threatening 
the very existence of his empire, he has deter- 
mined to inaugurate a new regime without de 
lay. Batof all this we shall know more by 
and by. 

Bat, along with bulletins of victories, are 
now beginning to arrive bere the sad revela 
tions of death and suffering that follow eo 
quickly on the heels of “‘glorious war.” Fa- 
milies are deploring the loss of their members, 
fallen on the field, or the agonies of brave men 
mutilated by the ‘‘chances’’ of bullets and 
sabres. The order, just issued by the Emperor 
to draw up, in each department, a list of the 
discharged soldiers of all grades, who, in case 
of need, could be again enrolled on the list of 
the army, does not indicate a belief on his part 
in the speedy termination of the war. It is 
asserted, also, that the Minister of War is 
busy elaborating a plan for having, within two 
months, 450,000 soldiers ready for action. In 
view of these enormous preparations, and the 
immense outlays involved in them, the lower 
orders here, though enthusiastic for the war, 
and beside themselves with exultation at the 
news of each succeeding victory, are beginning 
to “count the cost’’ of the struggle in which 
the country is engaged, and to declare that 
France must be paid for the loss of blood and 
treasure she is now incurring. 
the boundary of the Rhine, or Savoy,”’ is now 
beginning to be the cry, as it was very sure 
would be the case. Even granting the Empe- 
ror to be sincere in the protestations that he 
has addressed to Europe, as I think there is no 
reason to doubt his being, it is far from certain 
that he will be able to control the popular 
clamor for territorial aggrandizement which ap 
pears to be setting in. And should he be forced 
into a compliance with the popular demand, it 
is clear that the work of c@rnage will swell to 
proportions which we canoot think of without 





horror. 

Of the fact that Louis Napoleon has exposed 
himself to the enemy's fire in a manner that 
sets at rest the question of his personal courage, 
there can now be no doubt. He had one of his 
epaulettes shot away at Cavriana, and the horses 
of several of his staff were killed through the 
day close beside him. 

A letter from Travigliato shortly before the 
last fight thus describes the way the Emperor 
lives with the army : 

‘The Emperor has taken up his quarters at 
a large farm-house, inhabited by the Mayer. 
Imagine a spacious yard, on the left the dwel- 
ling-house, on the right a large gardeu separa 
ted from the yard by a railing. 


The Emperor's attendants, and the people of 
the farm are passing and repassing. It is six 
mo the evening. The Emperor comes down 
from his room, attended by Marsha! Vaillant. 
The whole military househeld comes out and 
stands apart. The Emperor sits down, and a 
map is placed before him. Marshal Vaillant 
presents several papers to his Majesty, who re 
mains alone for a moment, resting his elbow on 
another chair beside him. A #py arrives, and 
is introduced. His Majesty listens to him, but 
apart. A colonel is called, and gives ten Na 
poleons to the spy, who seems well satisfie! 
with his pay. Marshal Regnault de St. Jean 
V’Angely arrives; the Emperor converses with 
him. Other generals come in. The map is 
alled for several times. The King arrives in 
4 carriage, and the two monarchs ehake hands. 
Soften down a little the hectoring air some of 
his portraits give to Victor Emmanuel, give 
him a very plain cavalry uniform, and yon will 


have the portrait of the King. You must also | 


darken his complexion a little; give greater 
listinctness to his features so as to have the 
trae physiognomy of the frank soldier used to 


the life of camps. The Emperor and he go | 


apart a little, and converse; both makin; ciga- 
rettes in rapid succession. The Emperor, tired 
of standing, leans against the shafts of a wagon 


close by ; the conversation is lively and long. | 


“Let us have | 


The yard is | 
crowded with travelling carriages and wagons. | 


himeelf usually works till one o'clock, and is 

called up 

very little at night, but gets a short nap, when 
an, 


be cam, im the day. He eats very little, but 
seems, nevertheless, in excellent health and 


Through the long fight of Solferino, the Em- 


fit 
! 


af 
! 
i 


residence of the Fenarolli family in which Na- 
poleon I. Was quartered when in that city, and 
where the room occupied by ‘‘ the Child of De- 
stiny”’ is stil) preserved exactly as it was when 


fully guarded; and slept in an adjoining 
room. 
The Emperor has decreed that the flag of 
every regiment which has taken a color from 
the enemy, shall be decorated by the insignia of 
the Legion of Honor, as used to be the case in 
the time of “his uncle." The flag of the se- 
cond regiment of Zouaves has acoordingly just 
received the Cross, at the hands of (General 
MacMahon, in the name of the Emperor. The 
General having felicitated the Regiment on the 
distinction they had won, and expressed his 
satisfaction at being at their head, urged 
them not to be content with the Cross of Che 
valier, but to win for it the Cross of (Officer. 
Then, advancing to the colors, he said, ‘‘ Kagle 
of the second Zouaves, be proud of your sol- 
diers! In the name of the Emperor, and in 
virtue of the powers confided to me, I confer on 
you the Cross of Knight of the Legion of Ho- 
nor.”’ He then affixed the (ross to the color, 
amidst tremendous cheering, and cries of 
“ Vive l'Empereur.”” He afterwards attempted 
to say something more, but his emotion ren- 
dered it impossible. Five crosses, and twenty- 
| one military medals were then distributed, one 
| of the latter being given to the famous cunti 
| niere of the regiment, renowned through the 
army for her devotion, bravery, and unwearied 
| kindness, following the troops into the hottest 
| of the fire, and always first in looking after the 
wounded. Were war itself a less hideous ba- 
| siness, there would be something very noble 
| and touching in the idea of brave men risking 
their lives for a reward so ideal and impersonal 
as the attainment of an honor, not for them- 
selves, but for the flag of their regiment; and 
| one can but wish, on seeing with what enthu- 
siastic delight the entire army has weloomed 
the revival of the custom of d ting the oo- 
lors of regiments signalized for their deeds of 
prowess, that it were possible to enlist, on be- 
half of the labors and achievements of Peace, 
| the grand corporate enthusiasm and abnegation 
| which alone render organized war possible. 











Count Cavour has issued a circular, explain- 
| ing why some of the insurgent Italian towns 
are annexed to Piedmont, while others are only 
| taken under his temporary protection, by sta 
ting that it is the wish of the a’lied Sovereigns 
that the territorial changes rendered inevitable 
by the course of the war, shall be sanctioned by 
the Great Powers, all of whom are interested 
| in the solution of these questions, and whose 
support will be necessary to render final the 
arrangements to be adopted. 

Meantime, the unhappy towns of the lomag 
na, who had offered their allegiance to Victor 
Emmanuel, and had been desired by the Em 
peror, in return for their pains, to ‘‘ go back, 
and keep loyal to their own soversign, whose 


| power he was not come to overthrow, but to 
conlirm,’’ have already begun to taste the ten 
der mercies of the Cardinals, who are sending 
| bodies of the Papal troops to reduce them to 
submission. 


accomplished its little local revolution in the 
quietest and most good-tempered manner, 
these troops are charged with being guilty of 
The stories of 


the most atrocious craelties. 
old people shot down without notice, women 
run through with bayonets, and even of an in- 


| fant torn from its mother’s arms, and tossed by 


a soldier into the Tiber, are resounding from 


| one end of Earope to the other, and are proba 


bly but too true, for | learn from ap American 
gentleman here, whose brother had been stay 

ing in Rome with his family, but who left that 
city fearing commotions, and removed to Peru 

gia, thinking they would surely be out of 
harm's way in so «aiet, out of the-world a lit- 
tle old place, that the brother, apprehensive 
of the greatest dangers for the ladies of his 
family, during the pillage of the town, secre- 
ted them all in a garret, from a chink in which 
he himeelf kept watch on what was going on 
in the street, and witnessed, from his post of 
observation, not only the robberies and violence 
taking place below, but the marder of two in 

offensive and unprotectected women by the 
bratal soldiery, and many other murderons 
aseanita on men. 

It having been stated that the troops which 
have thus lent themselves to the carrying out 
of priestly revenge were Swiss, the Federal 
Government has sent a circular to al! the 
European Courts, denying the statement, an! 
declaring that the Papal troops are made ap of 
volunteers from all countries, but principally 
from Giermany, and that few, if any, Swiss are 
to be found in them, the Federal (iovermment 
having forbidden the raising of troops for 
foreign service, which is now severely punished 
asacrime. It conclades by utterly repu liating 
the responsibility of atrocities which it considers 
a disgrace to the age, aud to the ‘iovernment 
under whose orders they have been com- 
mitted. 

It is difficult to believe that the allied sove- 


Other generals come im. The light, though | reigns on learning the terrible reprisals to 


declining, is still sufficient to allow of seeing which the Perugians have been subjected for +jment to the same effect. 
the map, which is again brought forward. Ten | the crime of having put their trast im them, | 


peror had no food but « very small bit of cho- | 


At lerngia, a beautiful, but de | 
fenceless old town, which, like its sisters, bad | 
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have been led, by the doings in Lombarty, to 


for that of Victor Emmanuel. 
' A gentleman connected with one of the lead- 
img papers bere, who has just returned from & 


ror, despite his autograph letters of promise to 
_ the Pope, has fully made up his mind to over- 
throw the temporal power of the Head of the 
| Catholic Charch. In every direction, while at 
the camp, this gentleman heard it stated that 
the Pope was to be removed to Jerusalem, as 
the true birth place and centre of the Christian 
faith; his spiritual powers being lef un- 
touched, but his temporal power—which is in 


being abolished as injurious to the plenitude 
and purity of his spiritual functions. What 
degree of trath there may be in this belief, it is 
impossible to say; but it is generally thought 
here, that some great change must necessarily 
bp inaugurated in the temporal government of 


Emperor's assurances to the comtrary. 
Austrian prisoners are constantly reaching 
France, and appear to be most kindly and 


boy, about five years old, having wormed his 


of the officer, and made him alow bow. The 


cause | heard my papa say that you were very 
unhappy, and I am very sorry for you!'’ an- 
swered the child. ‘It is very true that we are 
unhappy, my dear little fellow!'' replied the 
officer, much touched at the child's words, 


anything that | sould offer you as a keepsake. 
But | am a prisoner, and have nothing. I can 
only offer you a kiss; will you let me kiss you, 
my little man’’’ ‘Yes, indeed!" said the 
child, throwing his arms round the officer's 
neck, as the latter bent down to embrace him, 
and kissing him heartily, amidst the tears and 
plaudits pf the excitable southern natures crowd- 
jug round the group, 

So true it is that ‘‘one touch of Nature 
makes the whole world kin.’’ Would that 
this universal kinship could be more wisely 
remembered all the world over, so that we 
might no longer outrage Nature by turning her 
gifte to our mutual harm, nor insult the sun 
by @ing his light, through «long summer's 
day, to acoomplish asixteen hours’ slaughter of 
one another ! QUANTUM, 


THE LATEST FROM EUROPE. 
Sumoe or Pescarwea Proorewixe—Tae Frescn 
Tunearexine Venora—No Barrins, 

Farruxr Port, below Quebeo, Jaly 17.—The 
steamship Indian, from Liverpool, with dates 
to the 6th inst., has passed this point on her 
way to Quebec. 

The latest despatches say that the head. ,juar- 
ters of the Emperor Napolean is only four 
leagues from Peschiera, which place is under a 
vigorous siege by the Sardinians. The repo 
of cannon is beard night and day in that direc 
tion. 

The Austrian advanced post is but a short dis- 
tance from Villa Franca, which is oocou b 
the army corps under (len. Niel. It is muc 
doubted whether the Austrians will venture to 
acoept a battle in the present demoralized con- 
dition of their army. 

Turi, Jaly 4.—it is rumored that 10,000 
Frenen troops have embarked at Loasin and 
Picoolo, on the Adriatic, and that the bridge to 
Cherso has been destroyed. 

Vatieow, Jaly 4.—COfictal. ‘The Freneh 
army, increased by the army corps of I’rince 
Napoleon, will operate against Verona, whilst a 
portion of the Sardinian army will continue the 
siege operations at l’eschiera. 

Tue Kmperor Napoleon having seut back 
the wounded Austrian officers without ex- 
chaugs, and having requested an exchange of 
other prisoners, an Austrian officer has arrived 
| with the announcement that the Kmperor of 
Austria will also send back without exchange 
the wounded officers taken from the allies, and 
that his Majesty is equally desirous for au ex- 
change of other we 

Tews, July 4.—Official.—-The Sardinians 
have invested more closely the exterior forsifl 
cations of Peschiera, on the right bank of the 
Mincio, and on the J0th ult. our army crossed 
the river to invest Peechiera, alao on the left 
hank. 

Beare, Jaly 5.—The Austrians have with 
drawn from Bormio. The l’twamontere are ad 
vabeing towards the Stelvio lass. 

It is ramored at Castiglione that the Aus 
trians have retired from Verona. 

lhe London Herald's Tarin correspondent 
says that 2,000 troops have been ordered from 
Milan to Brescia, and 10,000 from Tarin, 
| There are great complaints of the scarcity 

of provisions in the villages occupied by the 
Alles. 
*Fuaskeou, July 4.—At an extraordinary 
meeting of the Germanic Diet to-day, Prussia 
| presented new and further proposals reapect 
| ing the command in chief of the corpa ol ob- 
j servation on the Khine. Immediately after 
| the close of the sitting M. de Usedon Ieft for 
| Berlin.’’ 

Tne Lerlin correspondent of the London 
Times says that |’russia's new proposals are ia 
the hands of the representatives of Kussia andl 
Kugland. Aiso that in a week the Prassian 
army will be in fail march Two corps de armer 
will be stationed on the Silesian fruntier. To 
guard ayainst Kussia on the Lower and Middlx 
Kune, 140,000 Prossians will be stationed, and 
when all her preparations are completed, I’ras 
sla will probably make her proposals w France, 
Which will aundoutedly be refased. 

Vans, Jaly 5.—The official condemnation hy 
the Freneh Government of the article in the 
Paris Siecle, affirms that respect for the Pope- 
dom forms part of the programme Which the 
Emperor Napoleon is carrying vat. 

The Moniteur de Bologna pabiishes & letter 
from Cvunt Cavour to ihe Junta of Bologna, 
saying that King Victor Kumanuel would 
not acoept the uuwion of Komagna with Pied- 
mont, bat will direct the Komas forces to cou 
eur jor the purpose of obiaiming lsauan inde 
pende ive. 

Ksotasp.—Lord Lyndhurst made & speech 
in the House of Lords, stromgiy si vocating 
various measures Of defence Loh op sea and 
land. He regarded the asseriion that France 
bad uo wish wo invade Eagiand, as andeserving 
of consideration. England mignt lve ia per 
fect independence of Frepeh tus bearanoe, rely 
ing only om the vigor of her peopie. 

Toe Fourth of July banquet wok place at Bt. 
James’ Hall, London. Cunsal Campbell pre- 
sided. Mach enthusiasm prevaiied, aud the 
asua! toasts were drauk. Mr. Dallas, the 
Amerwan Minister, made 4 «6 sh, iu which 
he compared the position of Italy to that of the 
Unned Sustes io 1776, and expressed a warm 
sympsthy with the spirit of masional indepen- 
dence, exist Where it may. He proposed a sen 





Caaries Vuluvers fas been 


Emperor dismisses his household. He | town, and of the others in the Romagua which | net, Mr. Gibson 
again at three or four. He sleeps endeavor to exchange the Roman Government | 


t 
reality, not his, but that of the Cantinale— | ousting twenty 


Central Italy, and no weight is attached to the ket exhibits « 


way through the crowd, placed himself in front | 


officer, who could speak a little French, asked led 
the child ‘‘why he bowed to him!'’ “Be |" Lompom, July 5.—Wheat is dull, but bolders 


‘but you have a good heart, and I wish | had | 


| 


acowpted the 
ot tho loned of freaet It te ramered M 
Cobten will be offered the Governorship 


Tt te reported again that the Kasperor Napo- 
leon will return to Paris about the middle of 


3 


General Pelliesier's corps to observe the fron- 
tlers of the Rhine, will be in cantomments by 
the 15th inst. It will comprise 160,000 infan- 
— cavalry, and 40) cannon. 


’ Viemna 





Comumncian Leretirouncs.—Leverpeol, July 

5.—The Cotton Market closed dull, but steady. 
Liverroot Basapstorrs Mancet.—The mar- 

declining tendency, all 

_ being lower than previous quotations. 

| Richardson 4 Spence state the weather as faver- 

| able for the crops, Flour — 

holders ys my | on the market. 





and 

ve 

generously treated. A fow days age, » convey | slightly for all qualities. Wheat is also 

ub m their head hed | **"? ull, and has declined 14@2d. Corn dull ; 

« with on a quotations of yellow and Sole nominal, bay- 
through Marseilles, where a dense crowd had ers 4 Shan 0 cota 

collected to see them go by. Presently a little 





Liverroot Provision Manaet.——The market 
has a declining tendency. Pork heavy, with little 
inquiry. Bacon dull and 2s lower. Lard dull 
iverroot Propves Manner —Suger is frm 
but quotations are nominal Rosin steady at Ss 

lls for common. Rice dull. - 
dull at 38s@ 300. 


| demand an advance; 8 firm, Rice frm. 
State or Taape —The Manchester advices are 

| favorable, the market closing active, and stocks of 
| goods wach reduced 

Tun Lateer.—London, July 6.—The closing 
price of consoles yesterday was 93;@03;) for ac 
count Today the quotations are 03@4) for 
money and account. American securities are slow 
of sale, but quotations are ltered. 

Livenroot, July 6—Noon —The Cotton market 
closes firm, with an improved demand 





FORBIGN NEWS. 

The steamship Weser, from Bremen on the 
lat and Southampton on the 4th inst., arrived 
at New York on Friday. 

Mr. Milner Gibson has accepted the Preat- 
denoy of the Board of Trede, declined by Mr. 
Cobden, 

The news from the seat of war ls of moment, 
mainly as confirmatory of what was previously 
known or generally inferred. The Austrians 
have abandoned the line of the Mincio, and 
fallen back on Verona, after having burned 
the bridges at Monzambano, Vallegio and 
Goito. 

The Pisdmontese have surroanded 
chiera. 

A French division had been sent to the south, 
to join the corps of l’rince Napoleon. 

The legion of General Garibaldi and the di 
vision of General Cialdini are manwuvering to 
close up the whole valley of the Adige, in 
order thus to render themselves masters of 
the Lago di Garda, and to isolate Verona from 
the Tyrol. 

Beaver, Jaly 2.—A bedy of Chasseurs des 
Alps, 5,000 strong, has arrived at Tirano, un 
der the command, it is said, of Glen, Garibaldi 
himself. 

The news from Germany is highly important. 
Field Marshal l’rince Windischgrats was ox- 
pected at Berlin from Vienna on a special mis- 
sion. The Federal Diet had unanimously ac- 
ceded to a proposition from Prussia to place a 
corps of observation on the Upper Khine, and 
an extraordinary Diet had been convoked for 
the |4th inst. to raise money for war pur, . 

Kossuth had been received with great enthu 
slasm ip Italy. 

Letters from Rome to the 24th assert that an 
inquiry into the disturbances at l’erugia has 
been ordered. An official contradiction has 
been published of the reported liberation of 
criminals at Rome, A cironlar publication on 
the temporal power of the Pope, and an addreas 
by his Holiness to the Cardinals in the Lega 
tions, have been tesued, both expressing confi 
denoe in the Kmperor of the French 

The Lisbon correspondent of The London 
News saya that the real merita of the diffloulty 
between the Spanish and |’ortuguese overnf 
ments, relative to the frontier question, have 
not yet transpired. He is told that the bone of 
contention ts some three leagues of land on the 
froutier, and although alarmists wish to make 
out that the Spanish Government has sent 
troops to Badajoz with the purpose of threaten 
ing Portugal, and has done so at the instance 
of Frances, 
matter will be amicably arranged 


rat Love, saya Sterne, in exactly like war, 


in this; that 4 soldier, though he has escaped 
three weeks complete o' Satarday night —may 
nevertheless be shot through bia heart on San 
day morning. 

2 When Mousieur de Malesherbes resisted 
the pressing entreaties of Louis XVI. that he 
the King cried out, 
Won'ld that I, too, 


should retain bi+ 

‘Ah, how happy thou art’ 

could quite my place !"’ 
tar Love ia better than a pair of spectacle 


post, 


to make everything seem greater which i4 seen 
through it. —sir Philp 
4 Nothing is so contagious as enthasiasm 


Sydney 


it is the real allegory of the tale of Orpheas it 


moves stones, it charms brutes. Hothusiasm 
ia the genina of sincerity, and truth acoom 
plishes no victories withoat it.—/ulwer Lytton. 

r@ The London Time 
reform are the masculine side of the political 
The feminine \« conservatism, whieh 


resiat«, yields, conforms, borrows, refleots, and 


aays progress aml 
world. 


low all that the weaker se« are enpposed to do 


ander a superior influence. Conservatiam bas 
really no will of ita own ‘t only regards with 
the variations of (interest and aprice the 
stronger will of the other side. None of ita 
measures are snbstantive and original. 


2&” When |) news comes too late to be ser 
viewable to your peight« 
— Zimimnerwma 


ra Fashion the ra f the r 


r, keep it to yourself 


t 


h to ge 


away from the poor, who follo# fast as they 


cau 


DeaCTI@S, on vain their prety «yee may roll 


Charmer like the sigt t merit wine the soul 
Pope 
mr lo every work of genius, we recognize 
our OWD rejected thoughts, they come back 


to o4 with a certain alienated majesty.—Amer 
2@ | am melan holo when thou art absent, 
look ike an ass when thoa art present, wake 
for thee when I shoallsieep. and even dream 
of thee when I aw awake sigh mach, drink 
little, eat less, court solltade, am grown very 


| entertaining to myself, and, as | am informed, 


| 


very troublesome to «verybody eles. if this 


President | be not love, it is madness, and then it is par- 


o'clock arrives ; the King leaves, and presently | can refuse their interposition on behalf of this | 0! tae Poor Law Board, with » seat in the (abi | doable, A Love letter of Comgreve’s. 


there is every probability that the 
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another at Bresela, to watch the passes of the 
The Moniteur also contains the 
a 4 - Stovtag of 
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been 1 Altohes 
and cornfilekis. bent y cree 

The Patrie says Napoleon had an epaulette 
shot away. 

The Austrians had seven or sight Generals, 
and many superior officers wounded. (ten. 
5 ee 

were 
nearly out to pleces. The Piedmontese suffered 
oo cevecety as to be tucapabio of forming la line 
The Kr of Anstria has not taken bis 


i 
: 
' 
if 
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The new Ministry nas announced 
Ha eae Prranad ty 2 ctstet nonteal 

Mr. Cobden 10 declined the prefered seek in 
the new Knglish Ministry. 

The Kmperor of Austria is sald to be pros- 
trated in mind and body by the terrible reverses 
of his On reusiting the news of the 
battle of muta, he buret into tears before 
the officers of his honsehold, whose endeavors 
to console bim were ineffectual. 


How rue Eurame Keorvie Recerven mx 
News of tas Latx Viorony,—Panm, Saturday. 
—As the sun burst apon Paris this morning, a 
courier, mounted on one of the Kumperor's 
stout cobs with knotted tail, galloped into the 
quatet hamlet of St. Cloud—he al let 
ter, which he . should be | to 
the Kmproes. drowsy porters told him 
that the Kwprees must not be disturbed from 
her slaumbers, He insisted that his orders were 
peremptory—-‘‘Immediate delivery." They 
vepaired to the Imperial chamber, and handed 
to her Majesty the dispatch—‘'Uireat vietory | 
(ireat battle!" Ko. The Km rose imine 
diately, radient with emotion and delight, or 
dered a carriage to be got ready, and drove out 
at once to the pictures ue cottage of Villeneu 
vel I'Ktang, to communicate the glad tidings 
to her charming young friend, the wife of Gen. 
Fleury. Thenoe to the Princess Clothilde ; to 
the l’alace at Meudon, to wake up the old Mar- 
shal Jerome Bonaparte, who started like an 
aged charger at the sound of the clarion. At 
every poet, every village on the road, the Km- 
press at her « 4, to ehare her joy 
with the soldiers and peoply; and long ere she 
returned from her gladsome errand to toas her 
boy with wild delight, and tell him that his 
father was a hero, and that he must be one in 
after years, the guns from the esplanade of the 
Invalides thundered forth the news from their 
iron throata, and laris, already drank with 
glory, woke to the consciousness of another 
vietory. 

Tux Tevoescy or tee Wan. Since the an 
nouncement of the battle of Selferine, the 
| greatest enthusiasm has prevailed among all 
| classes of the popalation in Varia, Opinions 
| are expressed her generally that the war in 

Italy may be considered as ended, and that the 
Kmperor Loais Napolewn must at onoe take 
aion of the Khenish provinoes to punisl: 
—" aul lhavaria for their anfriendly de 
monstrations, Kngland, however, has made 
no unfriendly demonstrations, and yet, aovord 
| ing te receut vieitors to Para, the people of 
that city are intoxicated with military glory, 
and say openly that Nugland must alec be to 
vadedl—whether before or after |'russia, 
Parisian allies do not seem to have vet decided 
Vrobably Koyland will be “crumpled ap’’ frat, 
aud then the extension of the French frontiers 
may varily be effected. Sach talk ae this may 
| by some persons be regarded ag id hat thts 
tatk indicates the current of public oploton, 
| and it is public opinion which incites monmare tis 
at the head of powerful armies to wars of a 
gression and comquwet.—Lierpou! Meru 

Aw Avernias Deracuwesr Tannen i's Tr 

Among the mane lighter 





| A Katiway kaoiser 
| Passages of the war with which the l'arwiana 


amuse themselves, we fod im the By t the 
atory of the captare of a detachment of Ans 
trians who were taken prisouere by the eng 
| neer of the railway, It appears that the Aus 
| trians were en rowfe for Vesehiera to reinforoe 
| (ien. Urban, when the engineer, whose syuy 
thies were naturally on the Italian #ide, 
*awitehet off and conveyed the Teutonk 
heroes tuto the ralddle of the allied camp. Her 


they were politely escorted from the railway car 
riages by tue French soldiers, who, with that ania 
ble politeness forwhich the nation is distinguish 
ed, salatet their enemies with ‘All thos who 
are going to brance will please change cars 
The feelings of the Austrians, at tinding then 
solves taken prisoners in so iguolle & manner, 
| may be lag ned bat not deserihed 
Tun (nome of ree Acerniaws 
27. —1 have rece ved various aecounts of the la 


battle from men who took part in that fight of 


larin, June 


giants. It is creditable to both artis but 
though the numberof men engaged on etther 
| side was much larger than at Maventa it wa 


decisive as a batt lune Austrian 


even lane 
seem to have withdrawn in perfect order, and 
the French and liedmontese, though Lhey aley 


on the fleld of battle were Wo exhanete! to 


pursue the retreatiog army, Which might have 
tarued to bay, aud recommenced the light 
The scene of battle was a range of hillocks, d 

vived from each Othe by patohe level 
ground. The object of the Anstrians in croms 
ing the Minclo aad offering battle in the posi- 


tions whieu they hat ate uwlonel a tew days 
aye, appea fr uttey relhete« 
nuprofessional reader 


will deattles ble to 


Bat it wasa beld amt ekillfal manwuvre, 
whicn had it been more shilifully executed, 
would Lave proved disastrous for the French 


and liedmoulere army \fler the Austrians 
bad forasecond time abandoned Lonatw and 
Castiglione, the Piedmioutese army wan oriered 
te move to the vort!, sad ‘ovestl'eschiera The 
French army, on the other hand, made straigh 

for the part of the Minclo which ts e#;a) distant 
from l’eschiera and Maute@e that is to say, to 

wards Volta and ticito, Tie onward move 

ment hei already commenced, hen, iu the 
night of the Jid, the Austrian army crosse t the 
Mincio iu forty different parts, bY means of 
pontoon and other briages, Witu & view to get 


between tue Sardinian aod Freoch forces, and 
try to deal with them se; arately ’ 
dence A Liamdon Standard 

Beusr, Jane 3.—The Federal Counce! has 


lecided, in concert With the belligerent powers, 
that apy corps df armee, OF soldiers soo king shel 

ter on Une Same territory, siiall be sent beck to 
their country, (he governments engaging them- 
selves not to employ them again in toe present 
war. Arms sndammankion are to be given ap 
alter tac end of the war, and the cost of their 


| keeping to be repaid to the Swiss government. 
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powerfal allies, she might at the same ar- 
n vase inundated with 
blood, and to 
Lombardy poovinss ean 
never more . 
Tus q@ies Consul 
General letter to the 
thet “if the 
aplea, ave been for- 


tegtinents are an saglomwers 
sof different countries, for which 
Switserland {s in nowlse responsible, and she 
deplores that they should be improperly called 
Swiss regi r The Confederation cannot 
prevent Swiss citizens, the sone of a free coun- 
wy, from enlisting ino service bat it 
energetically repadiates all responsthility for 
acta whioh are purely individual. 

The Giornale di Roma, tn an offivial article, 
declares that the behavior of the l’apal troops 
sent to put down the insurrections, has been 
everywhere exem y. 

The Italian regiments in the Austrian army 
have become very dificult to manage. The men 
desert by scores and fifties, In the neighbor 
hood of Trieste a whole battalion had raised 
the ory in favor of Vietor Kmmanuel, 

A vensel on the coast, under the American 
flag, has been detected in the act of receiving 
the deserters on board after dark. 

The # of Milan have inade threatening 
mani fon « agains! the Jesuits whom public 
rumor acouses of keeping up & secret corres. 


| pondence with Austria. 
of Vienna have offered 


| The municipal bed 
| to maintain order, in case it was ue- 
| necessary to dispatoh the garrison at Vienna to 
| the seat of war. 
Koormous masses of French soldiers are 
marching to Piedmont, via Nice and Mount 
| Conta 
It te aaid that the Austrian monarch onlered 
the reorossing of the Minoio in opposttion to the 
mivioe of (ion. Meas. 
The Times gives a long desoription of the new 
j iron steam ram, which it says will be afloat 
| neat Jane, Her total length will be Sot) fowt, 
breadth 55; total weight at sea, about /,000 toms 
full speed |) miles an hour, About 22) feet of 
the broadside of the weenel will be of teak, J4 
inches thick, thla will be covered by armor 
| Plates 4) toohes thick om the deck. The ram 
| will be armed with 35 Armetrong guns, each 
throwiug 100 lbs, shot over a range of six miles 
The ram will ran down ships by driving straight 
| at ther at full speed. If she only dows one half 
of what may fairly be anticipated from her she 
will be cheaper to the nation than a dozen pai! 
4 the line, The «ost of the hull will be about 
LO) the engines about £75 140) aud her 
Btting for sea about £45 000 more of £ lone 
in all 
The military commission of tie Frankfort 
Iiet is eaid to have approved of the demand to 








move an army of obeervauien tu the Mline 
The French are making immense naval pre 
parations in the Atriat Five «hige of the 
lime, eight (rivates, six war steamers, thirteen 
floating batteries, olne ,«unbeat wine briges 
an! two three mast d veesels were at Antivari 
They have many troops and euormous sup 


The Admiral was abont to open 

The real diffcalty there is 

Austrians without imjuary 
ty of Venice 


piles on board. 
his sealed orders. 
iu getting rid of th 
oO the inhabitants of 

Twoof the London papers state thet there 
has been a meeting at Paria, of the laferior IM 
plomatic Agents of France in the Levant, aml 
that they have been dispatched to their posts 
by orders from the Emperor, It tt presumed 
that they have orders to aid in the getting up 
of av insurrection tn Tarkey, in the interest of 
luesla 

Tue Farms Pos Tri memarn 
respondent, datiog from Breseia oa tl ith of 
Jane, reporta a fact which ha t hitherte 
transpired,  oneerning the ecient app iiances 
of electrivity lo war purposes, Lb would ap 
pear (bat the remarkable precision aud usity 
fthe French evolutions were a tupl shed ty 
n quite sort of fiving aides 4d 
From each corps, once in @ position 
man tode off to the neat division, Guro ling ou 
his rapid coarse ali ht wire, which tithe Wa 
lost in adapting to a fell apparatus, and ¢ 
process was repeatet al! along the Freach line 
of twelve ailew lence the movement of the 


wal 


novel at) 


a horse 


» 


whole army was koo@n and regulated ihe clock 
work, fre fawn te dewy eve on that de 

sive da This arrangement Lad beeu planned 
in Paria, and & supply of gutta perehs-covered 
metal threal for@arded with seorecy and dis 
patob it ha fone te work, amd the patent 
may now » die i Portab!> galvantcu 
beats portable gas, [t was already known t 

th artnies that a «pectal tele, raphic corps 


operated in the rear of the Allies, aud lai! wire 
as fast as an advance was made N. Le 

Chief Kngine aQd the fret Frew) an whe «: 

tere t Novaers, While the Austrians were scarcely 
yet oat of it, was M. Gapthier, of that stat, 
w! tup their box amd telegraphed the de 
tails of the retreating corpeat the moment Licey 


onteide the gates. Lomate, Montechiaro, 
an! Castiglione, were in imstact. ommuntication 
with Drescia and Milan when «vacated by tue 
foe on the Zh 


wer 


ra * There is no place like home"’ 
he home of the girl you are after. 

e@ The «lebrated Dunkirk Gsherman Joho 
Barth, was elevated on tof his “ 
and ability, to the rank of commodore in the 

| French navy. When bis promotion took place, 

Louis XIV. said to him, ‘Ob, Barth, | have 
made you a commedore."’ ‘‘ Sure,"’ replied the 
biaff seaman, ‘ you have done right.” 
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LOSS AXD LOVE 


Warrrns Poe UWE GATURDAT EVERDDS Prev, 
BY MARGARET VIVIAN PEARLE 


A rose vine clinging te 8 cress 
A marrow ridge by bles-oms crowned, 
Are revelation: of my lore 


She died three years age. yet | 
Never repeat the biddes name 
Even now without « deep soel ery 


In clover blooms her blushes rice 
This York rose brings ber brow to light, 
Through viciets look ber soft blue «yer 


Im the vines crimson lined vert. 
Rearce hidden from the school bey + eye— 
A Nttle bird beth built her mest 


Tresting, without a shade of fear, 
Thet seaght to berm can bere acne'! 
With ber. who loved the birds, so neer 


And oft the dainty humming bird — 
That strange, bright waif from Paredice— 
These amber bearted flowers bath stirred 


Peering withia, as if to find 
Some tender mersage from the dead. 
seme kindly thoaght for him enshrined 


And sometimes he the nectar sips, 

Which they delight in offering bim, 
Thinking it brought from her pure lips 
Through quivering lashes of pale gold 

The eweet stare wateh her grave for thie 
They pert the heaven's darkest fold 


Te all created things was she 
A minteter of love and grace 
This all, and something more to me 


Se, whale thas faithfully end weil, 
Birds flowers and stores remember her. 
Let ber in my remembrance dwell 


THE 


CLIPPING OF THE OSPREY'S WINGS, 


the mast in s fresh breess, with this safi, with 
oul getting up am extra preventer stay to wind. 
ward, sod even with that | have seen te mast 


if 


back mearty to the taffrall. 

She was s damp oraft when the captain was 
in o hurry. 

She was broad in proportion to her length 
even for a sshooner; aad her greatest breadth 
was considerably farther aft than was arcs! in 
those days; indeed her model approsche! 


brought to perfection im the yacht America. 
he carried eight carromades of « side, and 


8 ewivel. 

Captain Larrimer, our skipper, was a tho 
rough seaman ands goo! officer, though in- 
clined sometimes to take counsel of his bravery 
rather than of his pradence. He had been an 
officer in the British Navy, bet had been 
cashlered for challenging his saperior officer on 
the coeasion of some quarrel of which | never 
learned the particulars. Consequently, a 
may be supposed, he threw away no love on 
his former masters. His early experience had 
shows him the value of traiming and discipline, 
and everything on board the schooner was con- 
ductei man-o'-war fashion. All the men had 
thelr stations, every gan had its captain and 
crew, and be had so admirably trained the 
whole hundred and fif_y men that formed our 
crew, for we were strong handed, that probably 
there was not a man-o'-war afloat that had 


The owners had fitted her out with great care 
and a disregard of expense in her armament, 


for the lons of severa! good seamen “ preased'’ 
from their ships by the British cruisers pre- 
vious to the war, than of any wish to make 
money. Indes! the last words of the senior 
partner of the firm, ashe stood by the gang 
way, looking at the skipper, beneath his shag 
gy eyebrows, an over the tops of his specta 
clea, just before eutering the shore boat, were, 


ninety-five fect. The chipper never trusted | 
“ant applied the 


pring and buckle lke « Gshing pole as che ger to make himself known. 
slong through the water, souppers | No heel wae paid to it, and the ship still 


sending the spray flying over ber sharp 


somewhat that which few years ago was shot skip scross the ship's bows im rather 


amidships « long, brass thirty.two pounder on 


better disciplined or more effective set of men. | 
| slightly, she let as have the broadside—orash | 
&o., that savored more of a desire to retaliate | 


WRITTER FOR THR FATURDAY RYEEING Port, < bring he 
> om men “Captain, home as many prises as you 

BY THE Al — bad THE BOOUT. he ; but, prize or ne prise, you are to attack 
anything that carries Bt. George's crons, if it 


“Rab! ho!’ sang the ‘sweet little 
cherub,"’ clad im pes jacket and tarpaulin, 
that stool © ap aloft’ on the main cross trees 
of the ehooper Ceprey, keeping watch, not 
exactly “o'er the life of poor Jack," bat for 
any stray liritich merchantman on which the 
(prey might swoop, or any King's vessel not 
too heavy with which she might try an 
argament of teeth and claws. Bhe was ready 
for any kin’ of game, and we were all anxious 
to try her mettle and our own, 

We had sailed about two months before with 
‘letters of marjae,"’ from-—well, no matter 
what port. privateering was more reapectable 
then than it ls new, and some of the sons and 
danghters of (be merchants who were concern 
ed ip fitting ont the schooner, might not like 
to be told where their money came from. No 
matter for the port. 

We had teen cruising about for the two 
months, looking for something to devour, but | 
without success. To be sure we had seen a 
feet of merchautmen under convey, which we 
followet for a week, iu the hope of catching 
some straggler bul they were too wise to 
trust themeclves ont of sight of their man 
o'-war guariian, and we gave it up. 

Captain Larrimer, the skipper, was growing 
savage, and the men were growing sullen at our 
foreed inaction and the dull prospect of prise 
money, when, on a bright (hotober morning, A. 
D., 1814, the duloet song of the ‘ cherub’’ 
aforesaid broke ont forftieime, bringing every 
bedy on de k. 

 Whereaway !"’ sang out the skipper, spring- 
ing op from bis cabin to what was called by 
courtesy the j aarter deck, though there was 
never a break in the level of the deck from 
bitte to taf@frail I'll tell you more about her 
lirectiy ‘ Whereaway!'' 


len't too light heeled to catch, or too heavy to 
show anything like a fair fight. Don't spare 
the schooner; we'll pay the piper. I'd rather 
see you bring \n a sloop-of war, with her flag 
flying at her peak under yours, than any three 
of the richest tralers they have afloat. 

With these sailing orders, Captain Larrimer 
was not likely to make very strenaouns efforts 
to get outof the way of a fair fight, even 
though it promise! to be barren of anything 
but hari knooky. 

It was, indeed, a rather dangerous license to 
give to a man of his reckless bravery. 

I was at that time a boy of fourteen, and 
had left the counting house of the firm to make 
my first trial of sea fighting, thongh not by any 
means my first of sea life. 

Now to the masthead again. 


two vessels rapidly neared each other, and her 
salle gradually rose above the water. 

The “cherub,"’ who had shinned up the 
maintopmast, and was holding on with his 
lege twisted about the slender pole, and his 
right arm clinging around it just below the 
truck, now raised his song again. 

“She's rising, sir; I saw the heads of her 
courses jast now as she lifted on a sea.” 

A pause followed, daring which all waited 
with eager attention, 

At the rate the two vessels were driving to- 
ware each other, it was not many minutes be- 
fore the lower yards of the ship were viaible 
from the deck. 

* Billy," shouted the skipper, ‘‘ bring down 
that glass; you're no use up there any longer.’’ 
| hurried down and handed it to him as he 
stool on the heel of the bowaprit. 

Ile looked long and intently; and then, as 





‘Dead to leeward, sir.’ 

* What do you make of her!" 
“Can't hardly tell, sir, yet, only she's a 
ship | jest caucht a glimpse of her r'yals, as 
we rore 

"Which way dow she head!" called the 
skipper afier a moment's pause, during which 
the lookout was lutently scanning the horizon 
with his glass 

Can't make out yet, sir, I've lost ber agin. 
No’ there she is. Loan see the heads of her 
t gala s'le cow 

“Tilly,” said the skipper, turning to me, 
“you've got the best eyes in the schooner. 
Take my glass aad shin up for'ard, and see 
what you cap make of her."’ 

I took the g’ae and scampered up the 
shrouds. Ab‘ we. | was younger then than | 
| am mow, and Lelu't this palsied leg and | 
twisted hand to keep me hack—and I soon | 
caught sight of the cause of al! the commotion. | 

There was nothing visible but the heads of 
her loftier sails, and those ouly when both ves | 
sels happened to rise simultancously on a sea. | 
As well as | could make out she appeared to be | 
a large ship, close hauled on the larboand tack, | 


he lowered] the glass and walked aft, | saw, by 


| hie compressed lips and the olear light that | 
| shone through his gray eyes, that mischief was 


afoot 

The first leutenant was standing on the lar 
boanl rail, leaning against the backstay, seru 
tintsing the stranger through hi« glass. 

* What do you think of her, Mr. Rhoades 
inquired the captain. 

The lieutenant shook his head. 

“LT think the quicker we get back to our 
course the better, sir, That chap’s too heavy 
for ua.”’ 

* What do you take him to be 

“If L know anything aboat the cnt of sails, 
sir, there's no merchantman's hall under that 
canvas. I take her to be a heavy oorvette,"’ 

*‘More likely an Indiaman,’’ said captain 
Larrimer, “and if so, she'll make a splendid 
haul. I'll be realy for her, at anyrate. We'll 
boli on our present course till we ean see what 
her bull's made of. Do you think she sees 
ust" 

“1 thimk not, sir, we have nothing aloft to 
show at this distance.’’ 

The course of the schooner was now slightly 


” 


I kept a close watch on the stranger as the | 


awhile We were running om the starboard tack, altered, and we ran on in silence for some time, 
with the wind abeam ; se that, while we were until the vessels were within about a mile of 
neoding, for {nstamce northwand—I don't re | “th cther, the stranger still holding om his 
cnember what our course really was—she course, apparently without noticing us. 
Wer" le heading south-easterly, which, ue It needed no glass now to show that she was 
both vessels kept on their respective courses, a large ship. There was a spread to her can- 
oats on eng bt eae al > | Senta te Entande tn Gee ee 

of co con! utenant’s was 
Wile. mere’ than the edges of her aatle were | © SA2-0'war, but the closest scrutiny with the 
visible, and : was a ticklish matter to see her | gias* failed to detect any ports, or anything 
ot all. | that would indicate the presence of a battery ; 
“What do you make of her, Billy?’ sang, * few heads could be seen apparently looking 
the skipper again. | at ws, bat that was all. 

1 told him what I had seon. | We were now within about half-s-mile of 

“Hard ap!” be shouted, without asking any each other, when the captain exclaimed to 
more questions. “Kase of that mainsheet. Mr- Rhoades, " 

Heal home jib and foresheets."’ “Show ‘em the gridiron. 

The orders were obeyed almost as raphily as The next moment the United States flag was 
they were given, and the schooner, relieved flying aloft. The stranger showed go answer- 
abaft from the pressure of the epormons main- ing colors, however. 
sail, and aided by the helm and the forward That's a sleepy gentleman,’ saki the skip- 
aalla, whirled almost as if on a pivot, fell of per; “Tom Taylor, ask that pet of yours to 

before the wind, and was now driving speak to him, and see if you can rouse him 
wing and-wing, towards the stranger. = up." 

to tell you something more about Tom, who was captain of the long gun, 
oar Bbe was a forctopeail schoower of king s hoge quid of tobacco from his mouth, 
the largest class, registering some six hendred and laytag it carefully on the gun between the 
toma, and carrying a mainsail, with » holst of | tranuions, answered, brisfy, 


des! 
1 


“ Aye, aye, str; I'll jest whisper ie his oar,” 
match 


The gun was not shotted, and the firing was 
| only intended as & polite rejaeet to the stran- 


held om her course. 

‘Send a shet athwart his forefoct, and nee if 
that will teach him manners," sald the cap- 
tain, who was getting excited. 

The gun was reloaded, and as the schooner 
hauled closer to the wind in obedience te ber 
helm, the report rattled scross the water, and 
as the smoke drove off to leeward we saw the 


‘| 
1 





uncomfortable nearness to her cutwater. Still 
| she took no notice of us. 

The skipper was now decidedly excited. 

“Tl get em anewer from that fellow," said 
he; ‘Tom, let him have it, jast as mear the 
fore chains as you can plant « shot.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,”’ said Tom, squinting along 
the gun, screwing his face into a ten fold ug!i 
| ness—and he was an awfully ugly feliow in his | 
| most attractive moments—‘‘ here goes for ber 
fo'mast between decks."’ 

We saw the glancing of the white splinters, 
aa the shot struck just abaft the fore chains. 

“ You stung him that time, Tom,"’ sald the 
skipper. At the same moment he ordered the 
helm put hard astarboard. As the whee! 
went around, the schooner whirled her sharp 
nose up to the wind again, and was off to wind 


Fas cone of thet chet had, upon our indit 
| ferent neighbor, very mach the effect that the 
sight of the bodkin had upon Bir Piercle Bhaf 
ton. The Kaglish flag went aloft, a double row | 
of ports flew open along her side, and yawing 


By the time it came, however, our active 
oraft was eating into the wind in @ position, 
with regard to the ship, that left little more 
than her stern exposed, thus lessening the 
size of the mark materially, though exposing 
as to the danger of being rake. 

We were low in the water, however, and the 
storm passed over our heads. It hurtled 
through the rigging, and every eye turned in- 


ship filled away, we did the sama, 


i 
i 
i 
‘| 
i 


the old story of the kingbird and the crow. 
Tom had confined his attention principally to 

the forward part of the ship, and at last, we 

saw, above the smoke in which she was en- 


of the wind, and went down over the bows, 


The man was brought aft and stood face to 
face with the captain. 

“You have disobeyed my orders, in action, 
and im the presence of an enemy; you have 
been guilty of a cowardly murder in shooting a 
man who was helping s wounded shipmate,”’ 
sald the captain, in the same low, calm tone, 
“and you have forfeited your life by this act 
of mutiny ;'’ and he raised the pistol be had 
taken from his belt, cocked it, and levelled it 
at the man's bead. 

The latter folded his arms, and looked 


in a foot of his face, silently, and without the 
| quiver of a muscle. Twice the captain's finger 
| pressed close on the trigger, and twice he with- 
drew it, and the two steel-nerved men stood 
looking at each other. 

At last the captain lowered his pistol, and 
said, 

“You're a brave fellow ; too brave to be shot 
down like a mad dog, if you can give me any 
reason for sparing you."’ 
| I had been too much spell bound by the 
scene, hitherto, to speak or move, but had 
stood waiting in trembling silence for the re- 
port of pistol; when the captain lowered 
it, however, recovering my faculties somewhat, 
I gave the wheel to one of the men, and ven- 
tured to approach him and touch bis arm. 

“What is it, Billy’’’ said be in a kinder 





draggivg with it the maintop-mast, and all the 
hamper above it, together with the mizsen-top 
gallant mast. 

So far as working was concerned, the ship 
was now a wreok, and the light heeled schooner 
swooped down apon her as her namesake would 
do upon a stranded whale. 

Arrived within hailing distance of her bow, 
Captain Larrimer sprang into the fore rigging, 
and hailed her through bis trampet, to know if 
she had surrendered. 

He was answered by a cheer and the fire of 
the bow chasers, the only guns which, in her 
crippled condition, could be brought to bear. 

** Not satisfled yet, eh, gentlemen !’’ said the 
skipper, quietly; ‘‘well, we'll see who'll get 
tired of this end of the game first.’’ 

The schooner was put before the wind again, 





stinctively aloft to see the effect. 

The fore peak halyards had been shot away, 
and the spar was hanging by the throat hal- | 
yards, and thrashing about in a way that) 
threatened to bring down the sail bodily. 

Captain Larrimer was now all alive. Fling- 
ing his cap upon the deck, after his fashion | 
when his blood was fairly up, he shouted his 
orders rapidly and flercely— 

‘Lower away that sail! Let it go by the 
run! Get the forecourse and topsail on her, 
Mr. Khoades,."’ 

Fifty men sprang tumultously forward and 
up the weather rigging, and in a moment the 
crippled spar came crashing to the deck, while 
the fore-yard was lined with men, casting off 
the gaskets, and the heavy folds of the sail 
flapped and bellied out as those on deck drew 
it down to its bearings. 

“Haul on the lee braves, and keep the 
head-aails shivering! Down helm! jam it 
down! Haal up that mainsail to windwari!"’ 

An these orders were obeyed, the schooner 
awept up still closer into the wind, and then, 
after holding her jibs shivering for a moment, 
foR off as she took it over her starboard bow, 
the head sails being now flat aback. They 
were hauled round, and the schooner now 
filled away on her original course. 

The crew of the ship evidently thought we 
had enough and were running for it, for they 
raised a hurrah that, distant as we were, came 
distinctly to our ears across the water, fol- 
lowed by another broadside, which did no 
damage beyond making a few additional holes 
in the sails. 

She tacked immediately and stood after 
us; but tacking, in a heavy, sqnarerigged 
veasel, is a much slower operation than in a 
schooner, and by the time she was fairly on 
her course, we were out of reach of her guns. 

In the meantime a new halyard had been 
rove on the fore peak, and the sail was again 
hoisted and the square sails taken in, the 
schooner being swift enough to show her 
stern to any ship afloat, ander her fore and aft 
sails, and being more easily handled in this 


trim. 
“Roar away, gentlemen, roar away,"’ said 


the skipper, coolly, “bat you haven't clipped 
the (hprey's wings yet.’’ 

The stranger had not ceased blazing away 
with his bow-chasers after us until he found 
his shot dropping astern, and his own head 
way retarded by the explosion of the guns. 

As soon as Captain Larrimer saw that the 
shot fell short, he ordered the sail reduced, 
so as to keep us going at about the same 
rate as the ship. 

“Now,” said he, ‘we'll try a game of 
long bowls with our friend, since he’s feund 
we're worth minding. Tom Taylor, pick 
yourself off that gun, and try if you can hit 
him on the nose."' 

Tom, whe had been squatting on the long 
gun, with his feet on each side propped on 
the carriage, his elbows resting on his drawn 
up kmees, and his chin on his hands, watch- 
ing the movements of the enemy, gradually 
unfolded himself and stepped down to the 
deck. 

“Aye, aye, sir,’’ he growled, as well as he 
could, through the hage quid that partly filled 
his mouth, ‘‘give old Hanner a fair chance, 
and see if she don't spile his countenance. 
Howse her round, boys. Now, Billy, my lamb," 
—1 had taken the wheel by this time—‘ luff a | 
bit, and git yourself out o” range, for fear | 
kueck your precions head off." 

leased the helm down until the muzzle of | 
the gun was pointing over the weather quar- 





ter. 

“That'll do now, steady!" and hang went 
the gun. 

The shot touched the water some distance in 
frout of the ship, and went skipping harmlees- 
ly past; near enough, however, to send the 
spray against her side. 

“Can't you do better than that, Tom ’’’ 
said the skipper. 

“lL reckon," said Tom; and he did; for the 
next shot struck the balwarks, just above the 
starbeani bow port, and raked the deck from 
| emd to end. 

“That'll do,” said the skipper, rabbing his 
hands gleefully; “try him again, Tom : a little 


| earronades crashed through her bows, one by 


| each time the captain hailed to know if she 


under reduced sail; and as she glided slowly 
across the bows of the ship, the shot from our 


one, as the guns were successively brought to 
bear. Again we tacked, returning directly 
upon our track—and again the deliberate 
murderous fire was poured into the helpless 
ship. 

If we had been bigger, we ee ee 
magnanimous, perhaps, and have our 
fire, to give her a chance to get into some kind 
of working order: but, as it was, we couldn’t 
afford it. 

Four times more, did we cross the bows of 
that ship, each time sending a broadside crash- 
ing throngh them, besides sweeping her deck 
with a storm of grape from the long gun; and 


had surrendered, always with the same an- 
ewer. 

We were gradually edging nearer, in our 
tacking, and it was not long before the inter- 
vala between the explosions of the guns were 
filled up with the rattle of musketry from the 
tops and over the bulwarks of the ship. We 
were now fairly within musket range, and the 
balla were ‘‘ whit-whit-ing’’ into the masts and 
upon our low deck. 

I obeerved one fellow craw! out upon the 
bowsprit with a musket in his hand, and lying 
out upon the spar, by which he was partially 
sheltered, pick off three of oar men in succes- 
sion, as fast as he could load and fire. His 
fourth and last shot was near being more 
serious, the epaulette being carried away from 
the left shoulder of Captain Larrimer. 

“That wasn’t a bad shot,’’ said the skipper, 
coolly, ‘I wonder if he couldn't do better next 
time. Nathan, do you think you could ronse 
him out of that with your rifle ?"’ 

“T reckon I’ve barked off squir'ls nigh as 


tone, for I was rather a pet with him, having 
besa sent out by the owners under bis eape- 
| clal care. 

“Can't you let him off, sir?" said I, timidly, 
‘he saved my life the other day, when I was 
overboard and the shark was after me."’ 

About a week before, | had been skylarking 
in the rigging with the other boys, during a 
calm, and missing my fovting while running 
out on the foreyard, had fallen head foremost 
from the end of it into the sea. Being a good 
swimmer, I should have cared little for this, in 
acalm, but as! reached the surface after my 
dive, the first sound | heard was a sudden, wild 
ory from a dozen voices, of ‘‘ Shark! shark !’’ 
Looking eagerly around, I saw, to my horror, 
the dark bulk of the monster suspended just be- 
neath the surface, his long back fin just above 
the water. He was not thirty feet distant, and, 


steadily into the black muzzle which was with- | 


chance of escape; and we had to take it, 
Storm after storm of round shot and grape 
bummed and whistled into the poor Osprey, 


pivot jammed bya shot. Nevertheless, the fight 
went on, for Captain Larrimer fought with 
| halter around his neck. 

| There was cheering on the ship amid the 
roar of the cannon, but no voice spoke on the 
schooner but that of the captain or his officers, 
giving the necessary orders. The men fought 
in the silence of desperation. 

It wae all in vain. The mainmast, by this 
time, unsupported by any stays forward, and 
aided by the powerful leverage of its backward 
rake, had gone down over the taffrail, crushing 
the wheel and the whole steering gear. Jobs 
Loker was dead. Tom Taylor was below with 
a shattered leg. Mr. Rhoades was also below, 
coughing up his life blood from a shot-hole ip 
the langs. 

The crew was redaced to less than one-half 
| of its original strength, but still Captain Larri- 
mer, standing on the disabled long gun, the 
most exposed situation he coald have chosen, 
cheered on the men, and still the men fonght 





how I noted it, I don’t know, but I could see | on with the grim, silent energy of despair.— 
him cautiously approaching, and could see the | Three or four times the fire from the ship ceas- 
lazy play of his side fins and tail, as he moved | ed, and they hailed us to know if we had sur- 


slowly along. I saw them as plainly and as 
minutely as if I had been on the deck of the 
schooner, studying him at wy leisure. I can 
see him now; and many a night's sleep have 
I had spoiled by that dark, ghostly figure, 
with its slowly moving fins and tail sailing 
into my dreams. I had but an instant to bok, 
for the back fin disappeared, and I saw that he 
was sinking for his upward rush at me. 

Two or three of the men bad sprung into the 
amall boat which hung at the davits, but in 
the hurry of lowering, the tackle bad got foul, 
and there was some delay in getting it clear. 

“Dive, Billy, dive, and get under him if 
you can!’’ shouted the skipper; ‘it’s your 
only chance." 

I saw this for myself, for | calculated my 
chances with a preternatural coolness which 
seems to me now almost miraculous. 

The instant the fin disappeared, and I could 
discern, indistinctly, the shark working his 
way downward, | dove down, down, until my 
breath would hold out no longer. As I threw 
my head back to rise again, I saw a white 
streak glance through the water above me. It 
was the belly of the shark! 
I rose to the surface, a few feet to one side of 
him ; I had time to get one full breath, but the 
shark had seen me, and turned; down I went 
again, but just as I sank I caught a glimpse of 
aman’s figure, armed with a cutlass, flying 
over the side right towards the shark. 
splash must have diverted his attention from 
me, for this time | saw nothing of him, and 
when I rose to the surface again, it was through 
water clouded with blood; the shark was no- 
where to be seen, but in his place was the boat 





fur off,” said Nathan, a six footer from the 
backwoods, examining the priming of a rifle as 
long as himself, “‘an’ it ‘ud be quar, if 1 

couldn't tech off that chap."’ | 

So saying, Nathan pitched the rifle up to his 
shoulder, and, withoot any apparent care about 
his aim, fired. 

The man, at first, gave only a slight start as 
he lay along the bowsprit, and we thought he 
had missed. 

The idea of Nathan's rife, fired by Nathan, 
misaing anything within its reach ! 

We watched the mam intently; soon the 
musket dropped from his hands, into the sea; 
then his arm was clasped about the bowsprit 
as though he was trying to hold on; the clasp 
gradually relaxed, and he began to slide off | 
sideways half a dozen men sprang over the 
bows and ran like cats along the spar, to his 
assistance. Nathan raised his rifle again, and 
the click of twenty or thirty musket locks ran 
along our deck. 

‘Stand fast, there,’’ shouted the captain, 
springing in frent of the muzzles and beating 
them up, ‘“‘would you murder a wounded 
man!"' And then, observing two or three 
muskets again levelled, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Will 
you obey’ The man that fires 4 shot without 
orders, shall—’’ 

His words were interrupted by the report of 
a musket, and one of those who had come out 
to help the wounded man, sprang nearly his 
own height into the air, and turning over as he 





which had at last been lowered, and in the wa- 
ter, with a cutlass in his right hand, and his 
left resting on the gunwale of the boat to sup- 


port himself, hung John Loker, the man who | 


had leaped into the sea to a single combat with 
its most dreaded inhabitant to save a boy, and 
who now stood on the deck of the schooner, 
holding his life at the captain’s mercy, with 
that boy pleading for it. 


**Are you the man that did that?"’ said the | 


captain. 
**l am, sir,"’ was the answer, in a firm, re- 
spectful tone. 


‘* Let the life you saved balance the one you 
took improperly ; you have the boy to thank 
for it; am I right, men ?’’ exclaimed the cap- 
tain: ‘‘whatdo yen say’ Who'll ¢uvarantee 
that I shan’t repent it?’’ 

**] will! I will! amd I! and I!" came simal- 
taneously from the whole company, officers 
and all. 

‘You may go,’’ said the captain; ‘‘let no 
scoh thing as your conduct today happen 
again, and it shall be forgotten; now, Billy, 
take the wheel again.’’ 

I resumed my station, Loker went forward 
again, and the fight, if it could be ca!led a fight, 
went on. 

We now increased our distance from the 
ship by the skipper’s orders, so as to get out of 
the range of her small arms, which were rather 
too numerons for us ; but as we roanded to, about 
half a mile off, we received the first proof of the 


The next moment | 





descended, shot headforemost into the water Seth et Ge Geek io Gn een ee 
end Geagganses. | Psalms, as done by Mather Byles : 
While Captain Larrimer, on ordinary coca. | y les : 
sions, was as excitable as a Frenchman, The race is not for to be got 
anything that put him in a tremendous rage By him that fastest runs ; 
prodaced an external calm, that had a much Nor the battel by those peopel! 
uglier jook than any of the explosions of wrath That shoot with the longest guns 
to which he gave way sometimes. For we received a shot from one of the frigate's 
Those who knew him well, could always tell 159 cuns that was followed by an ominous 
when this mood was upon him. cracking. The foremast had been strack about 
As be beard the report that interrupted his twelve feet above the deck, and, in dismay, we 
speech so rudely, he stopped speaking, and, for watched it reeling, and the shrouds parting, 
& moment, looked steadily at the man who had | one by one, till it went down, its butt falling 
disobeyed bis orders, with a clear, cold, deadly | with an awfal crash across the starboard bal- 
light shining im his gray eyes, and then, with- | warks, and then sliding off into the water, 
out speaking, tarned and walked aft. | where it lay, with all its hamper, dragging. 
**Send that man here,”’ said he inacalm,| Knives and hatchets were instantly at work, 
low voles, which was heard, however, all over and in a minute we were clear of it, but the 
the deck, «ren amid the banging of the | schooner, with no head sail to steady her, be- 
frigate’s Low guns, which had resumed their came at once As soon as she 
fire a8 soon as the wounded man was taken on | was relieved from the drag of the wreck, she 








| ower this time.”’ 


boani. | flew up into the wind, jerkicrg the whee! out 


rendered. The only answer to each hail was a 
broadside. 

The last thing I remember was seeing the 
| carriage of the midship side gun fly to pieces, 
| a8 I stood on the deck near the captain. They 

told me afterwards that a heavy splinter from 
| it had struck me and knocked me insensible, 
| The captain had been carried overboard by an- 
| other shot, at the same time, and the men ia- 
| stamtly ceased firing. The firing also ceased 
| from the ship, and as soon as the smoke clear- 
| ed away, a piece of canvas was fastened tos 
and hoisted. The frigate sent a boat 
| on board, ascertained that we were sinking, 
{and immediately sent other boats—our own 
| were all stove—and removed al) who were living 
| to the ship. 

When I came to my senses, I found myself 
| lying im the cockpit, waiting for my turn with 
| the surgeon. 

I don’t like to talk of that time. The recol- 

lection of the agony I suffered for, they said, 
| fifteen or twenty days—it seemed as many years 

—is not a thing I like to call up again. No 
| matter about it. We were carried to Eogland; 
we all of us had a taste of an English prison, 
and finally, through the influence of some mer- 
chants in London, who knew and had had 
dealings with the owners of the Osprey, I was 
released and sent home, a cripple for life, made 
| so by the last shot fired at the schooner. 








The | 


Tur Worse or THe IMacination.—Man has 
| an unfortunate readiness in the evil hour, after 
| receiving an affront, to draw together all the 
moon-spots on the other person into an cutline 
of shadow, and a night piece, and to transfers 
| single deed imto a whole life; and this only in 
order that he may,thoroughly relish the plea- 
sure of being angry. In love, he has, fortu- 
nately, the opposite faculty of crowding toge- 
ther all the light parts and rays of its object 
into one focus, by means of the burning glass 
of imagination, and letting the sun barn with- 
out its spots; but he too generally does this 
only when the beloved, and often censured, 
being is already beyond the skies. In order, 
however, that we should do this sooner and 
oftener, we ought to act like Winklemenn, but 
only in another way. As he, namely, set 
aside a particular half-hour of each day for the 
purpose of beholding and meditating on his 
too happy existence in Rome, so we ought 
daily or weekly to dedicate and sanctify a soli- 
tary honr for the purpose of summing up the 
| virtues of our families, our wives, our chil- 
m, and our friends, and viewing them in 
| this beaatiful crowded assemblage of their good 
| qualities. And, indeed, we should do so for 
| this reason, that we may not forgive and love 
| too late, when the beloved beings are already 
| departed hence, and are beyond our reach.— 
Richter. 

“Tuat Wor’s Eartugcake, Watknioo,”— 
It was a Sanday; and while all the church 
bells in England were calling the people to 
prayer, the cannonade commenced, Everybody 
wae in expectation of a battle. It was know? 
im England that Napoleon had crossed into the 
Netherlands, and that Wellington was ready te 
| meet him. News was slow of coming, and 
| people's hearts were sick with the expectation 
of the next mail. It chanced that, between the 
| services on that eventfal Sunday, a clergyma” 
"im Kent was walking in his garden. His gs 
dener was an old soldier who had fought i» 
Spain. He said, “There's fight going on, st, 
somewhere ; for I remember when we were i= 
the Peninsula we always knew when & ca 
nonade was taking place, wherever it might be, 
by a crumbling of the fresh mould.” He took 
a spade and dug down a single foot, and along 
the smooth surface left by the steel an imper 
ceptible trembling shook down little pellets of 
the soil. “That's it, sir,” said the gardener 
| «they're at it, sure enough.” Before the next 
Sunday came round, the news had spread 
“from end to end of all the sea-girt isle; 
joy-cannon had sounded from all the castles “2 
the land; and it was known that the greatest 
vietory of modern times had crowned the 
British arms.— |White’s History of France. 
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AFTER THE BALL. 


BY NORA PERRY 
They sat and combed their beautiful hair 
Their long, bright tresses, one by one, 
As they laaghed and talked in the chamber there. 
After the revel was done. 


Idly they talked of waits and quadrille 
Idty they laughed like other giris, 
Who over the fire, when all is still, 
Comb out their braids and curls. 


Robe of satin and Brussels lace, 
Knots of Gowers and ribbons, too. 

Seattered about in every place, 
For the revel is through 


And Maud and Madge in robes of white, 
The prettiest night gowns under the sun, 
Stockingless, alipperiess, sit in the night, 
For the revel is done, — 


Sit and comb their beautiful hair, 
Those wonderful waves of brown and gold. 
Till the fire is owt in the chamber there, 
And the little bare feet are cold 


Then out of the gathering winter chill, 
All out of the bitter St. Agnes weather, 
While the fire is out and the hour is still, 
Maad and Madge together, — 


Maud and Madge in robes of white, 
The prettiest night gowns under the sun, 
Curtained away from the chilly night, 
After the revel is done,— 


Float along in a splendid dream, 
To a golden gittern’'s tinkling tune, 
While a thousand lustres shimmering stream 
In a palace’s grand saloon 


Flashing of jewels, and flutter of laces. 
Tropical odors sweeter than musk, 
Men and women with beautiful faces, 
And eyes of tropical dusk,— 


And one face shining out like a star, 
One face haunting the dreams of each 
And one voice sweeter than others are, 
Breaking into silvery speech, — 


Telling, through lips of bearded bloom 
An old, old story over again, 
As down the royal bannered room. 
To the golden gittern's strain, 


Two and two, they dreamily walk, 
While an unseen spirit walks beside 
And, all unheard in the lover's talk, 
He claimeth one for a bride 


Ob, Maud and Madge, dream on together, 
With never a pang of jealous fear ' 
For, ere the bitter St. Agnes weather 
Shall whiten another year, 


Robed for the bridal, and robed for the tomb, 
Braided brown hair, and golden tress, 

There'll be only one of you left for the bloom 
Of the bearded lips to press, — 


Only one for the bridal pearls, 
The rebe of satin and Brussels lace, — 
Only one to blush through her curls 
At the sight of her lover's face 


Oh, beautiful Madge, in your bridal white, 
For you the revel has just begun ; 
But for her who sleeps in your arms to-night 
The revel of Life is done ' 


But robed and crowned with your saintly bliss 
Queen of heaven and bride of the eun, 
Oh, beautiful Maud, you'll never miss 
The kisses another hath won ' 


Atlante Monthly 


A HOSPITAL HERO. 


It was a cold night in December, and the 
wind blew along the slushy London streets ; the 
blazing lights in the butchers’ shops of Clare 
Market waved about like infernal banners. The 
policemen stood stiffly up in the doorways for 
shelter; and we, who were snugly ensconced 
in the house-surgeon’s room of old St. Barna. 
bas, were perhaps the only people perfectly 
comfortable in the parish of St. Clement Danes. 
Oar party consisted of Brown (we'll ca/! him 
Brown), myself, and a small, thin man call- 
ed Jourdan. How «mall and fragile he looked 
as he sat on the arm of the old horsehair sofa 
discussing with Brown and myself a question 
in physiology. How red the spots crew over 
his cheek-bones ; and how his cough rattled as 
he called Muller, and Kolliker, and Scroeder 
van der Kolk to witness that he was right, and 
we two signally and miserably wrong. 

** Well, so it be,’ said I at last. ‘‘How the 
wind howls. It must matter but little to these 
poor neighbors of ours ander the Adelphi 
arches whether their sensory nerve-fibres can 
be traced upward from the posterior colamns 
of the cord or not. For my own part, I don’t 
believe a—’’ 

“What!” shrieked Jourdan, ‘“‘ when Wag- 
per has demonstrated that—’’ 

“Oh, please, sir,”’ said a nurse, bouncing 
into the room, ‘that man in the Top- Ward 
has got of bed, and is a jumpin’ mad." 

“Well, make him go back again.’’ 

“Tcan’t, sir. He’s got the cratch from the 
patient in the next bed, and | daren’t go near 
him.”’ 

“‘Heigh-ho!"’ said Jourdan, “it’s always 
thus in our profession. We just taste occa- 
sionally the sweets of scientific discussion, 
when we have to leave them for the disgusting 
practical applications.”’ 

Up stairs we went, past wards where the suf- 
ferers were most of them forgetting in sleep the 
distresses to which they would presently awake. 
All was quiet in the old hospital, save the how! 
of the wind and Jourdan’s cough. ‘‘ Confound 
the pedantic little chap,” | thought to myself; | 
“he'll waken that operation case."” One more | 
stair to climb, and we reached the Top-Ward, 
where there was unusual excitement, the pe- | 
tients sitting up in their beds; the poor fellow | 
with heart-disease, the consumptive, the drop- | 
sical patient, all watching a tall stalwart figure 
Standing im adanpel night gown, with his back 
t0 the fire, leaning with his chin om a crutch, , 
and evidently in deep thought. Directly be | 
saw ns, he shouldered the said piece of timb«+r, 
if not to show how fields were won, to give as | 
goed a representation as circumstances would | 
allow of how he intended winning the feld on 
the present occasion. Whisk came the handle | 





over my head as | ducked and escaped the 
blow. 

“My good man," sald Brown, “now, do go 
imto bed. Is there anything I—"’ 

Whisk came the crutch again over our goads . 
and as we ducked, the maniac leaped rapidly 
past us from bed to bed, gained the door, and 
ere we had time to intercept him, was in the 


passage. 

In the ceiling of the passage just outshie this 
door was a trap which led out upon the roof; 
it was not far from the floor. With the activity 
of madness he leaped, caught the edge of the 
trap, swung himesl{ up, and was upon the roof. 
We looked at each other. 

‘Here's a business,"’ says Brown; “he'll 
be down into the street in a twinkling, for he'll 
never stand against this wind.’’ 

“What a mess we shall get into!” was my 
selfish thought. We gota pair of steps, and 
getting up them, pat our heads out of the trap. 
The moon was shining bright, but the wind 
was shrieking through the old stacks of chim- 
neys; and now and then a tile detached would 
slide down the roof and drop into the street. 

“By Jove," says Brown, “he must have 
fallen ; I can’t see him anywhere. Let me look. 
Ah, there! Good heavens! how could he have 
got there, right at the end of this pointed old 
roof, covered with slippery tiles ’"’ 

Across this, in the moonlight, we could seea 
long shadow, and what I at first took to be a 
chimney-stalk, was the madman, standing 
gazing on the moon. At each gust of the flerce 
wind his body swayed as thongh he would 
fall; bat there be stood in all the sublimity 
and strength of mania, gazing at that planet 
whose supposed influence over such unfort 


ee aS When we came up at 6 
tremendous speed, and when sweeping around 


tained. I was out of the car window and down 
on the cow-catcher in a flash. The little fellow 
stood still; I motioned him off and shouted ; 
his little black eyes opened wide with astonish- 
ment, and s merry laugh was upon his lips. I 
held my breath as we rushed upon him, made 
a desperate attempt to catch him, but missed, 
and as his little body passed, I heard the feeble 
ory of “mother!” and the forward 
crashed his body to atoms. 

Ob, God! that moment! I may live, sir, 
be an old man, but the agony of that 
can never be erased from my memory. 
cars stopped some rods from the spot, 
ran back as soon as possible. His mother saw 
the train stop, and a fearfal foreboding flashed 
upon her at once. She came rusbing frantical- 
ly to the spot where we stood. Never shall | 
forget the look she gave me as she beheld her 
first born a shapeless mass. ! would have 
given my whole existence to have avoided that 
moment! I have seen death in all its formes 
on railroads; I have seen all this, but that 


: 


by 





nates as himself, has given its name to the 
most awful of maladies. What could we do! 
The nurses, the porters were assembled at the 
foot of the steps. Our feeling of responsibility 
was intensely painful. An exclamation, a sud- 
den noise, might send that poor wretch tam- 
bling into the street. Whatwerewe todo! I 
felt something push by me on the steps, and 
then, for the first time, noticed that Jourdan 
had rejoined us. A paroxysm of coughing had 
kept him below stairs when Brown and I hur- 
ried into the ward. I saw his eyes sparkling, 
and heard his rongh breathing as the little fel- 
low said: 

‘Hold these,’’ and put a pair of half Wel- 
lingtons into my hand. Was Ar mad, too, 
taking off his boots in such a place ’"’ 

“Why, Jourdan, what—’’ 

‘“‘Hush!"’ said he, as he raised himself 
throngh the trap and stood on the roof. We 
now saw he was going to seize the madman. 

The latter, as | have said, was a tall, stout 
man in a state of acute mania; our friend was 
diminutive, and his naturally small frame was 
wasted by disease. He got on the sharp apex 
of the sloping roof; a blast of wind came, and 
down he went, but he caught something, raised 
himself, and walked along, like one on a tight- 


ro’ 
e madman does not seem to notice him. 


We watch them both, and our hearts beat not 
only with anxiety but shame. The possibility 
of such a feat never had entered our own im- 
aginations. Now he nears the maniac, who 
notices him, turns half round, and throws his 
arms up in defiance. Bat on Jourdan goes. 
Their shadows now mingle on the roof. The 
wind seems to how! louder, and our eyes less 
able to distinguish objects. 

“(Great Heaven! they're down,"’ said Brown, 
squeezing my arm, as something rattle| over 
the roof. 

No—it was only a tile. 

What are they doing? They are nearer us 
now—Jourdan walking warily backward, and 
leading the maniac, whom he has grasped by 
the breast of the night-shirt. Still are these 
mad hands held out threateningly over the 
frail figure guiding him to safety. They reach 
the trap. Brown and | descend the steps so as 
to make room for this strange pair. Down they 
come. We seize the great mad arms, and pin 
them down, and put the man to bed. 

We turn to look for Jourdan; he is quietly 
pulling on his boots again; and so we all re- 
turn to the house-surgeon’s room. I shall not 
trouble the reader with any mora! reflections, 
which be may draw, as well as myself, from 
this little adventure. Poor Jourdan’s brave | 
apirit is now, I trust, where he obtains a clearer 
insight into those great truths be so enthusi 
astically investigated in his short and useful 
life. The patient whose life he saved was only 
suffering from temporary mental excitement, | 
and is now a strong and usefal man. 


INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF AN 
ENGINEER 
in returning from Philadelphia about the mid- 
dle of August, 1558, the cars were very crowd 
ed, and my companion in the same seat with 
me I found out to be a locomotive engineer, 
and in the course of our conversation, he made 
the remark, he hoped he had run his last trip 
upon a locomotive. | 
Upon making bold to ask his reasons, he gave | 
the following story, which since then | have | 
found out to be strictly true : 
Five years since I was running upon the New| 
York Central Railroad. My run was from | 
B——- to K It was the lightning ex- | 
press train, and it was what its pame denotes, | 
for it was fast—a very fast ran, and if I do say | 
it, the old Tornado could go. I have seen her | 
throw her six foot drivers so as to be almost 





are a hard-hearted set of men. Their lives are | 


feeling, and a heart that can sympathize astraly | 
with the unfortunate, as avy party that breathes. 
Bat to my story. | 

About half a mile from the village of B———, 
there is a nice little cottage, but a few feet from 
the track. At that time a young married 
couple lived there. They had one child, a lit- 
tle boy about four years old, a bright, black- 
eyed, curly-headed little chap as you ever #aw. 
Thad taken a great deal of interest in the lit- 
tle fellow, and had thrown candy and oranges 
to him from the train, and I was sure to see 
him peeping through the fence when my train | 
passed. 

One fine sumpy afternoon we were behind | 
time and ranning fast, nor did we stop at 
B———., and | was to make cp one hour before | 





little innocent boy! as he looked up in my 
face, and was killed almost in my arms—it un- 
nerved me, and from that day | made a solemy 
vow never to run a locomotive more. 

That young mother is now in the Utica Luna- 
tie Asylum. From the hour her boy was killed 
reason had left her throne. 

He stopped, and wiped the tears from his 
eyes, and said, “You may think it weak in 
me to shed tears, but I cannot help it.”"— 
**No,” I replied, “‘ bat think it noble; and, 
sir, would te God every man had a heart as 
large as yours."’ 

I have often thought since how few are those 
who give one passing thought to the man of 
strong nerves and stout arm, who guides them 
through darkness and storms, with the speed 
of the wind, safely to their journey’s end. 
They do not for a moment turn their attention 
to the fron monster that is dragging them for- 
ward with fearful velocity to meet friends or re- 
lations or home and all its loved ones. They 
do not realize that the man who guides the 
fiery monster, holds all their precious lives at 
his command, and that the least negligence on 
his part could cause sorrow and mourning in a 
thousand homes that are now waiting the re- 
tarn of absent loved ones.— (Cleveland Review. 


THE AMERICAN HERO, 


| Written in the time of the American Revolution, 
at Norwich Conn., October, 1775 
BY NATHANTEL NILES 
Why should vain mortals tremble at the sight of 
Death and destruction in the field of battle 
Where blood and carnage clothe the ground in 
crimson, 
| Sounding with death groans’ 


Death will invade us by the means appointed 
And we must all bow to the king of terrors 
Nor am I anxious, if I am prepared, 

What shape he comes in 


Infinite Goodness teaches us submission, 

Bids us be quiet ander all His dealings, 

Never repining, but forever praising 
God our Creator 


Then to the wisdom of my Lord and Master 

I will commit all that I have or wich for 

Sweetly as babes sleep will I give my life up, 
When called to yield it 


Now, Mars, I dare thee, clad in smoky pillar 

Bursting from bombehells, roaring from the cannon 

Rattling in grapesbot like a storm of hailstones 
Torturing ether 


Whilet hostile hearts quick palpitate for havoc 


Let slip your bloodhounds,—ay, your Britich 
lions 
As Death undaunted, nimble as the whirlwind 


Frightful as demons 


Let ocean waft on all your floating castles 
Fraught with destruction, horrible in nature 
Then, with your sails filled by a storm of ven 





geance 


Bear down to battle 


From the dire caverns made by ghostly miners 
Let the explosion, dreadful as volcanoes, 

Heave the broad 

people, 

Quick to destruction 


Still shall the banner of the King of Heaven 

Never advance where I'm afraid to follow 

While that precedes me, with an open bosom 
War, I defy thee ' 


Smace Peer ow Penc.—The ladies of Lima are 
noted for their extremely small feet, the sect 
being that infants of the female sex andergo, 
asa rule, amputation of the little toe of each 
foot. So general is the custom, that many 


town with all ite wealth and | 
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| 4 TALE OF TWO CITIRS. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


| Book te Smooxn, Tax Goroes Thmman. 
CHAPTER X. 


rest. So, with great perseverance ani untiring 
industry, he prospered. 

In London, he had expected neither to walk 

on pavements of gold, nor to lie on beds of 
roses ; if he had had any such exalted expecta- 
tion, he would not have prospered. He had 
expected labor, and he found it, and did it, and 
made the best of it. In this his prosperity con- 
sisted. 
A certain portion of his time was passed at 
Cambridge, where he read with undergraduates 
asa sort of tolerated smuggler who drove a con- 
traband trade in Karopean languages, instead 
of conveying (ireek and Latin through the 
Custom House. The rest of his time he passed 
in London. 

Now, from the days when it was always 
summer in Eden, to these days when it ts 
mostly winter in fallen latitudes, the world of a 
man has invariably gone one way— Charles 
Darnay's way—the way of the love of a wo 
man. 

He had loved Lucie Manette, from the hour 
of his danger. He had never heard a sound 
#0 sweet and dear as the sound of her compas 

sionate voloe ; he had never seen a face so ten- 
derly beautiful as hers when it was confronted 
with his own on the edge of the grave that had 
been dug for him. Hat, he had not yet spoken 
to her on the subject ; the assassination at the 
deserted chateau far away beyoud the heav- 
ing water and the long, long, dusty roadse— 
the solid stone chateau which had itself be 

come the mere mist of a dream—had been 
done a year, and he had vever yet, by so much 
as asingle spoken word, disclosed to her the 
state of his heart. 

That he had his reasons for this, he knew 
full well. It was again a summer day when, 
lately arrived in London from his college ovcu- 
pation, he tarned into the quiet corner in Bo 
ho, bent on seeking an opportunity of opening 
his mind to Doctor Manette. It was the close 
of the summer day, and he knew Lucile to be 
out with Miss Pross. 

He found the Doctor reading in his arm- 
chair at a window. The energy which had at 
once supported bim ander bis old sufferings 
and aggravated thelr abarpnesa, had been gra- 
dually restored to him. He was now a very en- 
ergetic man indeed, with great firmness of pur 
pose, strength of resolution, and vigor of action. 
In his recovered energy he was sometimes a 
little fitful and sudden, as he had at first been 
in the exercise of his other recovered faculties ; 
but, this had never been freyuently observable, 
' 





and had grown more and more rare. 

He studied much, slept little, sustained a 
great deal of fatigue with ease, and was equably 
| cheerful. 
| nay, at sight of whom he lald aside his book 

and held out bis hand. 

‘Charles Darnay! | rejoice to see you. We 
have been counting on your retarn these three 
or four days past. Mr. Stryver and Sydney 

| Carton were both here yesterday, and both 
made you out to be more than «ae,’’ 

“T am obliged to them for their interest in 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the matter,’’ be answered, a little coldly as to 
them, though very warmly as to the Doctor. 
“Miss Manette—-’’ 
| “Ia well,’’ said the Doctor, as he stopped 
short, ‘‘and your retarn wil! delight us all. 
| She has gone out on some household matters, 
| but will soon be bome."’ 
“ Doctor Manette, | knew she was from home. 
I took the opportunity of her being from home, 
to beg to speak to you."’ 
There was a blank silence. 
* Yea'’’ sald the Doctor, with evident con 
“Bring your chair here, and speak 


| 


straint. 


on."’ 
| He complied as to the chair, but appeared to 


| find the speaking on leas easy. 
“T have had the happiness, Doctor Manette, 


women thiuk that five toes on each foot is a| of being #0 intimate here,” so he at length be 


state of things peculiar to the male sex. 


fine harvest. He warrants to ladies the tiniest | 
namel amputation, and confinement tv the 

house of only one week. A custom of this | 
kind prevailed pretty generally in Paris some 

years ago, kept up by the very reprehensible | 
complaisance of a surgeon, who had acquired 

some celebrity touching this silly matilation. 

—Paris Medical Journal. 


rar Bill came running into the house, the 
other day, aud asked eagerly, ‘‘ Where docs 
Charity begin’’’ “At home,’ | replied, in 
the words of the proverb.’’ ‘Not by a good 
deal,”’ rejoined Bill; “it begins at sea (C).”°— 
N. Y. Picayune. 


gal know,’ said Tinsey, “ water isa) 
fine thing, but it is 80 dreadf thir.’ 


It in | 640, “for some year and a half, that I hope 
invisible to the eye. And let me here remark, | ssid that a l’eruvian surgeon is coming over to the topic on which Iam about to tonch may 
it is supposed by many that railroad engineers | | Wo aon and Jaris, where he expects to make a | 20t—"’ 


He was stayed by the Doctor's putting out 


hard, ‘tis true, bat I do claim to have as fine ® 414 most graceful foot by means of the above- | bis hand to stop him. When he had kept it 


so a little while, be said, irawing it back ' 

‘Ia Lacie the topic ’"’ 

** She ia.’" 

“It is hard for me to speak of her, at any 
time. It is very hard for me to hear her apo- 
ken of in that tone of yours, (Larles Darnay."’ 

“Tt is a tone of fervent admiration, true 
homage and deep love, loctor Manette !"’ he 
said, deferentially. 


There was another blauk sileuce before her 
father rejoined 
“T believe it. I do you justice; I believe 


a.” 

His constraint was so manifest, aud [t was so 
manifest, too, that it originated in an unwill- | 
ingness to approach the subject, that Charies | 


Darnay hesitated. ; 


23, 1859. 


Shall I go on, sir?” 

“You anticipate what I would say, though 
you cannot know how eamestly I say it, how 
earnestly | fee! ft, withont knowing my secret 
heart, and the hopes and fears and anxieties 
with which it has long been laden. Dear Doo- 
tor Manette, | love your daughter fondly, dearty, 
disintorestetly, devotedly. If ever there were 
love im the world, I love her. You have loved 
yourself ; let your old love speak for me |"’ 
and his eyes bent on the groand. At the last 
worts, he stretched out his hand again ber- 
rhedly, and orled : 

“Not that, sir! Let that bet I adjure you, 
do not recall that!" 

His cry was so like « ory of actual pain, that 
ft rang in Charles Darnay's ears long after he 
had ceased. He motioned with the hand he 
had extended, and it seamed to be an appeal to 
Darnay to pause. The latter 0 received it, and 

“T ask your pardon,"’ sald the Doctor, in a 
subiued tone, after some moments. “I do not 
en reer teeing Lacto; yon may to cate 

He turned towards him in his chalr, but did 
mot look at him, or raise his eyes. His chin 
drooped upon his hand, and his white hair over- 
shadowed bis face: 

“* Have you spoken te Iucie f"' 

** Ne." 

“Nor written !"’ 

** Never."’ 

“Tt would be ungenerous to affect not to 
know that your self denial is to be referred to 
your consideration for her father. Mer father 
thanks you." 

He offered his hand; but his eyes did not go 
with it. 

‘I know,'’ sald Darnay, respectfully, ‘' how 
oan I fail to know, Dovtor Manette, | who have 
seen you together from day to day, that be- 
tween you and Miss Manette there is an affec- 





the clroumstances in which it has been nur- 
tured, that it can have few parallels, even in 
the tenderness between a father and ohild, | 


tion so unusual, so touching, #0 belonging to | 
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Tt le what I meant to say."’ 

Her father considered a little before he an- 
swered | 

“You have seen Mr. Carton here, yourself. 
Mr, Suryver is here too, occasionally. If it be 
at all, it can only be by one of these.” 

“Or both,” said Darnay. 


dence as I have ventared to lay before you, 
you will bear testimony to what I have said, 
and to your bellef init. I hope you may be 
able to think so well of me, as to urge no in- 
fluence against me. I say nothing more of my 
stake in this; this is what I ask. The condl- 
tion on which I ask it, and which you have an 
undoabted right to require, I will obeerve im- 
mediately."’ 

“I give the promise,"’ sald the doctor, 
| ‘without any condition. | believe your ob- 
| Jeot to be, parely and trethfally, as you hare 
stated it. I believe your intention ts to per- 





know, Doctor Manette—how oan I fail to know | petuate, and not to weaken, the ties between 
—that, mingled with the affection and duty of | me and my other and far dearer self. If she 
a daughter who has become a woman, there is, | should ever tell me that you are essential te 
in her heart towards you, all the love and re | her perfect happiness, I will give her to 
liance of infancy itself. I know that, aa in her | you. If there were—Charles Darnay, If there 


To him, now enteral Charles Dar. | 


childhood she had no parent, so she is now de 
voted to you with all the constancy and fervor 
of her present years and character, united to 
the trustfalness and attachment of the early 
days in which you were lost to her. 
perfectly well that if you had been restored to 
her from the world beyond this life, you could 
hardly be invested, in her sight, with a more 
sacred character than that In which you are 
always with her. iknow that when she Is 
clinging to you, the hands of baby, girl, and 
woman, all in one, are round your neck. | 
know that in loving you she sees and loves 
her mother at her own age, sees and loves you 
at my age, loves her mother broken-hearted, 
loves you through your dreadfal trial and io 
your blessed restoration, I have known this, 
night and day, siove | have known you in your 
home.’’ 

Her father sat silent, with his face bent 
down, His breathing was a little quickened ; 
but he repressed all other signs of agitation. 

** Dear Dootor Manette, always knowing this, 
always seeing Ler and you with this hallowed 


as long as it waa in the nature of man to do It. 
I have felt, and do even now feel, that to 
bring my love—even mine—between you, |» 
to touch your history with something not yulte 
so good as itself. But llove her. Heaven is 
my witness that | love her!"’ 

'T believe it,’ answered her father, mourn 
fully. ‘‘I have thought so before now. 1 be 
lieve it." 

“Bat do not belleve,"’ 





sald Darnay, apon 


! 
reproachfal sound, ‘‘ that if my fortune were so 


} cast as that, being one day so happy aa to 


make her my wife, | must at any time put any 


separation between her and you, | could or 
would breathe a word of what | now say. le 
sides that I should know it to be hopeless, | 
should know it to be a baseness. If] had any 
such possibility, even ata remote distance of 
| years, harbored in my thoughts and hidden in 
| my heart—if itever had been there—if it eve: 


could be there 
| nore hand.’ 
He laid his own upon it aa he spoke 
"No, dear Doctor Manette. 
voluntary exile from France; like you, driven 
| from it by ite distractions, oppressions, and 


like you, striving to live away from 


I could not now touch this ho 


Like you, a 


talserios 
| it by my own exertions, and trusting in a 
happier fature; | look only to sharing your 
fortunes, sharing your life and home, and be 
ing faithful to you to the death. Not to dil 
vide with Lacie her privilege as your chil, 
| companion, and friend; but to come in aid of 
| it, and bind her closer to you, if such a thing 
| can be.” 
His touch atill Ungered on her father’s band 
Answering the touch for a moment, bat not 
coldly, her father rested bis bands apon the 
and looked ap for the frat 


nning of the conference. A 


arma of his chair, 
time sinoe the beg 
stroggle waa evilent in his faw, @ struggle 
with that occasional look which had a ten 
lency in it to dark doubt and dread, 

“You speak so feelingly and so manfally, 
| Charles Darnay, that I thank you with all my 
| heart, and will open all my heart—or nearly 

so. Have you any reason to believe that Lacie 
loves you / 

‘None. Aa yet, none.” 
| “Ins it the immediate object of this cout 
| dence, that you may at once ascertain that, 

with my knowledge |"’ 
I might not have the hope 
I might (mistaken 


‘* Not even #0 
fulnews to 


or not mistaken) ha 


fo it for weeks 
ve that hopefulness to 
morrow."’ 

“Do yoo seek any guidance from me ’"’ 

“T ask nos, sir. Bat [ have thought it 


possible that yoo might have it in your 


power, if you should deem \t mght, to give me 
some.” 

* Do you seek any promise frou ue?" 

“I do seek that.’ 

“What it’ 


I know | 


light about you, I have forborne, and forborne, | 


whose ear the mournful voloe strack with a) 


” 


| Were 

The young man had taken his hand grate 

| fully; their hands were joined as the doctor 

spoke 
—*‘any fancies, any reasons, any apprehen- 
| sions, anything whatever, new or old, against 
the man she really loved—the (lirest responal- 
| bility thereof not lying on his head—they 
thould all be obliterated for her sake. She ls 
everything to me, more to me than suffering, 
| more tome than wrong, more to me— Well! 
This is idle talk.’’ 

, So strange was the way inewhich he faded 
into silence, and so strange his fixed look when 
he had ceased to speak, that Darnay felt his 

own hand turn cold in the hand that slowly re 

| leased and dropped it. 

, “You said something to me," sald Dooter 

| Manette, breaking into aamile. ‘What was 
it you said to me!" 

Ile waa at a loos how to anawer, until he re- 
membered having spoken of a condition, Ke 
lieved as his mind reverted to that, be an- 
awered: 

“Your confidence in me ought to be re 
turned with fall confilence on my part. My 
present name, though but slightly changed 

| from my mother’s, la not, as you will remem 
ber, my own, | wish to tell you what that ls, 
and why Tam in England."’ 

Stop !'’ said the doctor of Heaavala. 

“Twieh it, that I may the better deserve 


your confidence, and have no secret from 
you.” 

**Btopt’’ 

For an Instant, the doctor even had his twe 
hands at his eare, for another Instant, «ren 
had bia two hands laid on Darnay's lips. 

“Tell me when l ask you, net now. If your 

ult «shoald presper, if Lacte should lowe you, 
you shall tell me on your marriage morning 
Do you promise!" 

** Willingly 

“Give me your hand Mhe will be home 
lireetly, and it is better she should not see as 
toyether to-night.”’ (io! thod bless you !"’ 


it was dark when Charles Darnay left him 
and it was an hour later when Lucie came 
home , hurrie! into the 
Miss I'rod had gone straight ap stairs 
surprised to fod Lis reading chair empty 

**My father'’’ she called to him. ‘' Father, 
lear!" 

Nothing was said in apawer, but 
a low hammering sound io his belroom 
ing lightly across the intermeliate room, she 
looked in af his door and came running back 
frightened, crying to herself, with her blood 
all chilled, ‘What shal! I do! What «ball 
I dot" 

Her uncertainty lasted bat a moment, she 
hurried back, an! tapped at his door, and softly 
The noise cease! at the sound 


alee room alone —for 


and was 


she heard 


called to him 
of her voice, and he presently came out to her, 
fown together for a 


and they walked ap aud 
| long time 
“he came down from her bed, to look at him 
in his sleep that oipht Ile slept heavily, anl 


his tray of shoemaking tools, and his old us 
foished work, were all a4 usual. 


CHAPTER XI 
4 COMPASION Pict 


on that eeilt- 


Syduey,’' sald Mr. Stryver, 
rate uight, or morning, to bis wkal, ‘‘ mis 
another bowl of pouch; | hare something to 
say to you.” 


Syduey had beca working double tides that 
night, amd th and the night be 
fore that, anda good many Rights in succes- 
sion, making agraud c.earance among Mz. Stry 
ver’s papers before the setting in of the lung 
vacation. The clearance was effected at last ; 
the Stryver arrears were handsomely fotched 
up, everything was got rid of, uni! November 

| shouid come with its fogs atmospheric and foys 
legal, and bring grist to the mill again 


night before, 
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Bydmey was nome the livelier ami meme the 
woberer for so much application. || had taken 
adel of extra wet towelling to pull bim throagh 
the night. « correspondingly extra .,uantity of 
wine had preceded the towelling and be wae 
im a very damagei condition, as |e now polled 
his tarban of and threw it into the basin le 
whieh he hed steeped it at intervals for the last 
ax boars. 

‘Are you mixing that other bow! of punch" 
eaid Biryver the portly, with bis hands im his 
walstband, glancing round from the sofa where 
he lay om bis beck. 

“lem.” 

= jgieok here’ lam going to tell you 
something that will rather surprise you, and 
that perhaps will make you think me not «uile 
as shrewd as you usmally do think me. I in- 
tend to marry.” 

“ De yout” 

“Yeu. And not for money. What do you 
may now!" 

“1 dom't feel dieposed to say mach. Who is 
she!" 

“ (oom.”" 

“De I know ber !"* 

* Gees.” 

“lem pot going to guess, at five o'clock in. 
the morning, with my brains frying and «put 
tering in my head. If you want me to guess, 
you must ask me to dianer."’ 

“Well then, I'll tell you,’ sald Mteryver, 
coming slowly into « sitting posture. ‘Hyd 
mey, | rather despair of making myrelf intelli 
gible to you, because you are such an insen 
sible dog.” 

“ And you,'’ returned Bydney, basy concoct 
ing the panch, “are such a semelitive aod 
poetics! spirit.” 

“Come !"' rejotved Stryver, langhing boast- 
fully, ‘‘ though I don't prefer any claim to 
being the soul of Romance (for | hope | know 
better), still, | am « tenderer sort of fellow 
than you." 

"You are « luckier, if you mean that.”’ 

"1 don't mean that, | mean, lama man of. 
more more 

“Bay gallantry, while you are about |t,"’ sug: | 
grate! Carton. 

“Well! I'll say gallantry, My meaning te | 


are lent mercenary on my bebalf than | though! entire Seid and ow the very of the lake, 
you would be, though, to be sure, you know wel! Seat he “Canine ca at of 


enough |-y this time that your ancient cham is a 


man of o pretty strong will, Yes, Sydpey, Ibave posted 
hed encagh of this style of life, with no other | they came around. 


as a change from it; I feel that it is « pleasant 
thing for a man to have « Lome when he feels 
imolined to go to it (when he dovsn't, be can 
stay ewe), and | feel that Mise Manette wil) 
tell well in any station, and will always do me 
credit. Be I have made up my mind. And 
now, Sydney, oid boy, | want to say a word to 
you about your prospects. You are in a bad 
way, you knew ; you really are ia a bed way. 
You don’t know the value of money, you live 
hard, you'll knock ap one of these days, and 
be i) and peor ; you really ought to think about 
& narse."’ 

The prosperous patronage with which he 
eaid it, made him look twice a+ big as he war, 
and four times as offensive. 

“Now, let me reqpmmend you," pursued 
Biryver, “to look ft in the face. 
looked it im the face, in my diferent way. 


look it im the face, you, ia your different | 


way. Marry. Provide somebody to take care 
of you. Never mind your having no enjoy. 
ment of women's society, nor understanding of 
it, nor tact for it. Find out somebody. Find 
out some respectable woman with a little pro 
perty—someboly in the landlady way, or lodg- 
ing letting way—and marry her, against « 
rainy day. That's the kind of thing for yew. 
Now, think of it, Bydney."’ 
‘Tl thimk of it,"’ said Bydney.’ 
(To Be CONTENTED. ) 





THE GREAT BATTLE OF SOLFERINO, 


Interesting Particulars 
Battle Field, 


Hiahly 


| Letter from HA, Raymond to the N.Y. Times.\ | Mantas, and it waa supposed 
| Fremeh officers that I’rinve N 


Castors, Jane 24, 1859, 


I have! 


from the | Vowers, to sove 


Pee 
who commends them ia Z| 
kK person, 

_- there and recetved the Eetetens co | 


From shout 7 o'clock an- | 
til after might fall, an imoessamt and most ter-— 
rible combat was here kept up. The lbet- 
tories of the two aemies were » ym 4 
about balf a mile spart—and at out. | 
set they were both served with nearly equal 
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and effective vigor. 
ally slackeved thelr 
up new positions, while 
a rapid sod uninter 
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| would be seam, then two or three at once, and 


instant succession. It w 
dark when | tarned to descend the bill, and 
the way down | still beard the rear of the oon- 
non and the clattering of the guns of the in 
| fantry. Bat the Austrians were clearly falling 
back, and could scarcely have failed to sustain 
| a total rout. It is possible they may be in con- 
| dition to make one more struggle im the morn- | 
| ing; judging from my own See O on. | 
| tainly is not probable. They have susta 
| overwhelming defeat, and it seems to me not | 
| unlikely that the Kmperor may now be in 
duced, by the representations of the neutral 
the peace which Napoleon 
will be very likely to tender him. 
Just before nightfall a tremendous cannon- 
ading was distinctly visible in the direction of | 
by one or two 
was as- 


saulting that fortress as part of t 


| 
1 came free Hecssia erty this morning, and | of the day's operations, while the ad me 


arrived just in thme to witness the last half of | 
what | have very little doubt will tarn ont to | 
have been the greatest battle the modern worl: | 
has seen, | cannot deseribe it with any pre | 
cision aa yet—for it has lasted all day, and ex. | 
tended over a ciroult of not less than fifteen 


that, | am a man,’ sald Stryver, inflating him | miles; the polse of the cannonade, and even of 
pelf at his friend as he made the panch, ‘who the muasketry, moreover, ia «till In my ears, 
cares more to be agreeable, who takes more | and none of those engaged in it, exoept the 
?_ ate athe buses batter how | wounded, have returned to give us any dis- 
pares % cif Gaeta : tinet and connected report. Hat not leas than 
to be agreeable, in a woman's society, than you | 450,000 men have been engaged in it; and ot| 
do.’ | these not less than 30,000 dead or disabled 


| engaging the enemy in the open field. Bat 1 | 


eee no reason to suppose that this is trae, as | 
Vrince Napoleon could scarcely have reached | 
Mantua by this time, as he was in Florence 
only a week ago. 

lam afraid to venture upon any copjecture 
as to the number of killed and wounded in this 
battle; bat from the nature of the case it must | 
be enormous. | am confident that not leas than 


| ten thousand wounded have been brought into 


this village alone during the day—to say no 
thing of those that were left on the fleld or 


(ho om," sald Sydney (Carton | 
‘No. bat before | go on,"’ said Stryver, 
shaking his head in his bullying way, ‘I'll | 
have this oat with you. You have been at) 
Dector Manette's house as much as! have, or 
more than | have. Why, | have been ashamed 
of your moroseness there! Your manners have 
been of that silent and eullen and hang dog | 
kind, that, upon my life and soul, | have been 
ashame! of you, Sydney!" j 
“Tt should be very beneficial to a man in 
your practice at the bar, to be ashamed of any- 
thing,’’ returned Sydney ‘‘you ought to be 
much obliged to me." } 
* You shall not get off In that way,"’ rejoined | 
Btryver, shouldering the rejololer at him; 
"no, Sydney, it's my duty to tell you—and | 
tell you to your face to do you good-—that you | 
are « devilish, i) conditioned fellow fn that 
sort of society. You are a disagreeable fellow."’ | 
Byduey drank a bumper of the punch he had | 





male, and laughed 


* Look at me!’ sald Stryver, squaring him- | 
eelf, ‘| have lees nead to make myrelf agree 
able than you have, being more independent in 
circumstances. Why do I do it’ 

Tl pever saw you do it yet,’ muttered Car 


ton 

“Ide it beoauee it's politic, I do it on prin 
ciple Aud look atme! I get on." 

“You don't get on with your account of 
your matrimenial intentions,’ answered Car 
ton, w th a careless air, LT wish you would 
keep to that. As to me—wiil you never under 
stand that | am inoorrigible ’ 

He asked the yaestion with some appearance 
of scorn 

* You have no business to be incorrigible,’ 
was his friend's anewer, delivered in no very 
soothing tome 

ave no business to be, at all, that | 
know of, said Sydney Carton. ‘ Who is the 
lady’ 

* Now, don't let my announcement of the 
bame make vou uncomfortable, Srdney,"' said 
Mr Stryver, preparing him with ostenta 
tious friendliness for the disclosure he was 
about to make, “because I know you don't | 


mean half you aay. and if vou meant it all, it | 
would be of no Importance, I mi this little 
preface, because you Gage mentioned the young 
laly tome in slighthwge terms.’ 

“1 did’"’ 

‘Certainly, and in these chambers," 

Syiney Carton looked at his pupeh and 
looked at his complacent friend; drank his 
panch and looked at his complacent friend. 

You made mention of the young lady as a 
golien- haired doll, The young lady is Miss 
Manette If you had been a fellow of any ren 
sitiveness or delicacy of feeling in that kind of 
way, Sydney, | might have been a little resent 
fai of your employing such a desiguation, but 
you are not. You wapt that sense allogether 
therefore, | am po more annoyed when | think 
of the expressiem, than | should be annoyed !y 
& man’s opinion of a picture of mine, who bad 
Bo e7e fer plotures, of of a piece of music of 
mine, who had no ear for music.’’ 

Syduey (arton drank the punch at a great 
rate, drank it by bumpers, looking at his 
friend. 

**Now you know all about it, Svd,"’ said Mr. 
Stryver. ‘1 don’t care about fortune: she is 
a charming creature, and 1 have made up my 
mind to please myself: om the whole, | think | 
can afford to please myself. She will have in | 
me a man already pretty wel) off, and a rapidly 
rising man, and @ man of some ¢istinction 
it is a plece of good fortune for her, but she | 
is worthy of good fertame. Are you actonish- | 
er’ 

Carte, etill drinking the punch, rejoined, 

* Why should I be astonished '"’ 

“ You approver"’ 

Cartes, still drinking the paneb, rejoined, 

“Wily should | not approve!” 

“Well |” said his friend Stryver, “you take | 
ve it more easily than | facted you weald, and 


| 
| 
j 


| into the plain, and then breaks off towards the 


| those nearest to Castiglione which they could 


) army during the early portion of the day. The 


| the rear of the town, and overlooking it com 


HH 


lie, on this bright, starry night, upon the | 
bloody field. j 

The battle commenced at a little before / 
o'clock in the morning—not far from sunrise. 
Just back of Castiglione rises a high range of 
hilla—which projects a mile or thereabouts 


| 


left into a wide expanse of amaller hills, aud so 
into the rolling surface which makes that por 
tion of the plain. The Austrians had taken 
position opon these bills, planting cannon upon 


approach, as the Fremob army was in fall forve 
in and around that little village, and had sta 
tioned their immense array all over the sur 
rounding plaiv. As nearly as we can now learn, 
the Empetor Francis Joseph had collected bere 
not less than 225,040) ¢ ~, and commanded 
them in person. Ilia evident purpose was to 
make a stand here and risk the fortunes of the 
war upon the hazards of the day. Napoleon 
promptly aceepted the challenge, and com 
menoed the attack as soon as it waa light this 
morning, by placing cannon upon the hills ati!! 
nearer to Castiglione thau those held by the 
Austrians, and opening fire upon them en the 
heights beyond. He took his own stand upon 
the highest of these—a steep, sharp-backed 
ridge, which commands a magnificent view of 
the entire cireuit of the plain, and from that 
peint directed the entire movements of his 





French very soon drove the enemy out of the 
posts they held nearest to the town, and fol 
lowed them into the amall villages of the plain 
below. The first of these was Bolferino, where 
they bad asharp and protracted engagement. 
The Anstrians disputed every inoh of the 
ground, and fought bere, as they did through 
out the day, with the utmost desperation. 
They were tiree (mes driven ont of the town, 
before they would say out, The people of the 
village, woreever, took part against the 
French, vpon whom they fired from their win 
dows, and the French were compelled, in self 
defence, to burn the town, When they found 
it impossible to hold their ground any longer, | 
they fell back, slowly and steadily, until they 

reached the village of Volta, which, as you will 

eee by the map, lies directly south-east from 

Castigiione, and is only about a mile from the 

river Minoio, from which, however, it is separa- 

ted by a range of hills, Upon these hilla, in 








pletely on the south and south east sides, the 
Austrians had planted very formidable bat. _ 
teries , and when | arrived upon the fleld and | 
Went at once to the height where the Kmperor | 
had stool at the opening of the engagement, 
bat which he had left an hour before to follow 
his victorious troops, these batteries were bias 
ing away upon the French who were stationed 
ou the plain below. I was too far off to ob- 


| serve with any accuracy the successive steps of | 


the action, bat | could distinetly see the troops 


| stationed upon the broad plain, and moving up 
| in masses towards the front, where the artillery | 


Was posted, as their services were required. 
Hat as soon as they reached this point they 


cannon, and disappeared from observation. | 
Bat the general result was soon made evident 

by the siackening of the Austrian fire, afid by 

the falling back of their smoke and a corres- 

ponding advance on the of that which roge | 
from the Frenob artillery. The connonading at 
that point lasted for over an hour, but in pre 
cisely what direction the Austrians retreated, 
it was not possible, from the position | ooou- 
pied, to see. Part of the Austrian force pro- 
bally erossed the Mincio river, which flows 
southward from the lower end of Lake Garda, 
and empties into the I'o. 

But the battle continued to rage all over the 
region nertheest of a line connecting the towns 
ot Castiglione, Solferine and Volta. At one 
point after another a sharp cannonading would 
arise and continue for half or three quarters of 
an bour--and afler each stcoessive engage 
ment of Ubis Kind, the regult became apparent 
im the retreat of the Austrians and the advance 
of the French forces. During all the early part 
of the day the sky had been clear and the 
weather hot. Hat clouds began to gather at 

it noen, ap! at 5 o'clook, while the can 
nonade was at its height, a tremendous thun- 
dersterm rolled up from the north-west; the | 
wind came frst, sweeping from the 


parebed 
| streets an enormous cioud of dust, and was 


soon followed a paeny Se of rain, accom 

panied vivid lightming rapid explosions | 
yiratiling tender The storm lasted for 

hour, and the canponading, so far 
suspended. 
way, the 
was cooled 
the cannon 
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| was from meetin 


| der, Most of those who were walking wore a 


one being on each side. 


| scious, and seemed to be dying. 


taken to other places. The first intimation we 
received of an engagement having taken place, | 
three or four carta, drawn by 
oxen, and filled with wounded—before we 
reached Montechiaro on the road from Hrescia. 
As we beard of no battle, we natarally sup- 
posed that these wounds bad been received in 
some skirmish. Soon after we met a one horse | 
carriage, in which was laid at full length an | 
officer of rank, whose face wore so ghastly a | 
look as to make it evident he was dying. (na | 
reaching Montechiaro, and stopping for a mo- | 
ment to rest our horses, we were told that a. 
great battle was then going on in the plain be- | 
fore Castiglione , and going at once to the sum- 
mit of some old fortifications which once de- 
feuded the town, we could see with our glasses | 
the emoke of the engagement. We lost no | 
time in pushing forward, although we were | 
told that we could not reach Castiglione, be- | 
cause the roads were completely vooupied by | 
artillery held in reserve. We ae how- 
ever, continaing to meet carriages carts 
laden with wounded. and the French 
camps of the previous night, came to a point, 
at about half a mile from the town, where a 
park of oy was defiling from their camp 
mto the road. Watehing our chance, we drove 
in between two of the wagons, and so entered 
the town under cover of the enormous cloud of | 
dust which they raised. The main street was | 
densely crowded with carts, carriages, horses, 
donkeys, oxen, soldiers, suttlers, and persons, | 
apd animals of every description. We pushed 
our way, without hindrance, directly past the 
house marked as the Quartier Generale, or head- 
quarters of the Emperor, and were thus within 
the camp. We had gone bat a short distance | 


| when we came to where the great procession of | 


the wounded was tursing down a cross street | 
toachorch which had been taken for a hos- 
pital, It wee certainly the most dreadfal sight 
ames saw. Kvery conceivabie kind of wound 
which can be inflicted upon men was bere ex 
hibited. All who were able to do so, were 
obliged to wailk—the wagons and animals at) 
command being all required for those whe 
could wot otherwise be moved. Some walked 
along, their faces completely covered with | 
blood from sabre cuts upon their heads. Many 
had their arms shattered—huandreds had their | 
hands ted up—-and rome carried most ghastly 
wounds upon their faces. Bome had tied up 
their wounds and «thers had stripped away 
the clothing which chafed and made them 
worse. I saw one man walking along with a 
firm step avd @ resolate air, naked tothe waist, 
and having & buliet-wound upon his side, an 
ugly gash along his cheek, and a deep bayo- 
net-thrast, received from behind, in his shoul- 





serious look—conversing but little with one | 


| another, though they waiked two and two—and 


few of them carried upon their faces any con- 
siderable expression of pain. : 
Those who were more severely injared rode | 
upon donkeys or in carts—and a few were car- 
nied upon mattresses on men's shoulders, But 
these were mostly officers, and nearly all | saw 


that their recovery is scarcely possible. One 
bad both his legs crushed by acannon ball. | 
Avother bad received a ball in his thigh, and 
was evidently suffering the most intense agony. | 
Many of those whose wounds were in their legs / 
were seated in chairs swung across a donkey— 


Lia 


ebcampwent ,— 
fantry, despairing of reaching their tents, have 
seated ves upon the narrow sidewalks, 
and with the housewalls for a back and their 
haversacks for pillows, they have addressed 
themselves in that position to the labor of ob- 
taining a night's rest. It is a striking scene, 


a single instance of disorder, or of even rude- 


| ness in word or deed from any soldier. Not 


one have I seen in the slightest degree intoxi- 
cated ;—not one have | seen shouting or sing- 
ing ;—not a rough or rude remark have | seen or 
heard addressed to any one—nor have I failed, in 
a single instance, whenever | have applied to a 
soldier for information, or addressed him on 
any subject whatever, to receive a courteous 
reply, and the most polite endeavor to aid my 
wishes. Nor have I heard a single cheer over 
the victory—or a single syllable of exultation 
over the prisoners as they come in. The most 
respectful silence has in every cate been pre- 
served. Expressions of sympathy with the 
wounded were constant, and prompt attention, 
so far as possible, was always given to their 
wants. Private property in the town, so far 
as | can see, has been treated with perfect re- 
spect. In selecting tields for the camp, those 


| which will be injured by it least, seem uniform- 


ly to be chosen. Bakers’ shope, and groceries 
with cheese, bacon, sansages, Xc., freely ex- 
posed, are opev,—and | have repeatedly seen 
soldiers bargaining for supplies at their win- 
dows. But I have heard of no instance and 
seen no indication of the sightest interference 
with private property. Yet there is no — 
rigor of discipline enforced—for the soldiers 
seem to be quite at their ease, and wander 
about town very much at their own discretion. 
H. J. R. 
LATER FROM CASTIGLIONE—DETAILS OF 
THE BATTLE OF BOLFERINO. 
Caenotionn, Friday, Jane 24. 

Francis Joseph has commanded and lost to- 
day his first battle. His army, concentrated 
at leisure within the last fortnight, was the 
most formidable in number of modern times. 
It was stationed at a point chosen by himself, 
where he had the advantage of a superior po- 
sition, and yet he was beaten completely from 
the feld by the French army. 

We were fortunate evough to arrive on the 
ground in the early part of the fight, and du- 
ring a portion of the time were «stationed on a 
hill, at the very spot occupied by the Emperor 
Napoleon during the first few hours of the day. 
From this point we could take in with the eye 
the whole feld, and notwithstanding the extent 
of the ground fought over, were able to com- 
prehend the cxsemble of the battle. 

The two armies had been gradually approach- 
ing each other for several days, and it was ge- 
perally understood, as well in the army as in 
the country pear the scene of the great con- 
flict, that a fleld battle was imminent. The 
army of the Emperor of Austria, which had 
gradually retreated from the fatal field of Ma 
genta, halted, demoralized, at the Mincio. The 
Kmperor, who had been collecting reinforce- 
ments—one might call it a new army—at Ve- 
rona, advanced a week ago with this fore, and, 
joining with the army which had fallen back 
from Magenta, moved to the encounter of the 
French, to seek revenge for the defeat of Giyu- 
lai. The French were only too well pleased to 
meet their enemy thus, and the encounter on 
the plain of Castiglione was as if by mutual 
agreewent. 

The Kmperor’s head-quarters on the 23rd 
were at Montechiaro. A part of the army, 


| however, camped the same night at Castig- 


lione, and on the Jird the whole army was en- 
camped, a portion at the farther border of the 
town of Castiglione, and the balance along the 
rom to Montechiare. A body of 450 Austrians 
had been captured on the road to Castiglione, 


| and the advanced posts of each army were con- | 
| stantly in the neighborhood of one another. 


Castiglione, a compact town of perhaps two 
thousand inhabitants, and almost two thou- 
sand years old, is built upon a slight elevation, 


which is actually the termination at that place | 
were speedily enveloped in the smoke of the | carried in that way were so badly wounded | of the Lombardian Alps. To the south and | among the officers on the French side were 
west of the town extends as far as the eye can | 


reach, the level and highly-cultivated country 
for which this part of Italy is eo celebrated. 
To the east of the town there extends a series 
of hills, three or four hundred feet high, in cir 
calar form, ting their concavity to the 


Several who were | south, and terminating at a distance from the | men, who were dying as they were jolting along 
thus carried, and were supported by soldiers | town of perhaps 6 miles. Around this tongue of | the streets in carts, 

walking by their side, were apparently uncon- | hil the piain extends to the north, where it | caped the involuntary groans of the dying 
Then would | terminates at the strongly fortified town of | hour, not a word of complaint was uttered ; 


come carts, large amd smail, carrying three, | Peschiera. 


five, and some of them ten or fifteen each, A 
Steady stream of these gbastly victima of the 
battle of the day poured through the town. 1 


| stood im the crowd by the side of them as the | 


sad procession passed along, and watched it at | 


On the night of the Lind, the whole Austrian 
army moved up to the vicinity of Castiglione, 
within a mile of the advanced camp of the 
French army. They came up so noiselessly 
that the French supposed it to be their inten- 
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tp ome 400. They walked ‘the first hours of the battle the French | The Emperor's Were moved 
Samay together ds or ight aop tho oficer onstas blue tab te ae ouaireae —_ A, J. Volta, the 
im the were | bers and the impetuosity of the Austrians. But | most distant of the captured at ox 
bys file of troops walking on | this retrograde movement was no! a repulse, o'clock im the afternoon. The crossing of the 
each side. As « general thing they were not snd the ground lest was immediately Minocto will no doubt take place to morrow, for 
bed looking men. Very many of them were | It was the First Regiment of Zouaves out | Volts is within « mile or two of this river, aad 
eS ee ee ae fered most at this moment. At 1 o'clock [saw | the Reaperor will not now be to give the 
pow and you would see a particularily | two cart loads of wounded men of this Regi- | enemy any rest. ALAKopp, 
bratal ——- countenance. There was peptet= bey +) HT Td a —- 
nethiog or shame on their faces bospital Castiglione, they me Morrecnia of 
they sectmed generally wholly indifferent to that at that moment not a single commissioned ky ty 
bat looked shout with a good efioce of hots Ragtnest wa op bie fost. Shake which is four miles om the roed to Brescia, 
deal of ie Se ete o> brave Colonel, yn ays ag order to get food for man and horse, intending t» 
rounded them. were generally silent, | three before, in place their Colonel return again tothe bettle-field im the afternoon, 
now and then they would talk and | killed at ee ee During the two hours I have beem here, ons 
with each other as they passed along. | and in effect | saw him carried from the | continuous train of has been 
| oe Oees Clee, Oo Ceeaey Sp emsayiie, soon afterwards on a litter, covered with blood with the wounded, socking, wherever Wey nat 
handsome, manly and a and dust, and apparently suffering deeply from | find, far or near, but always towards a 
were without arms. The u of the men | wounds. resting place to get oused of thelr woumae 
was « very coarte brown stuff, made of flax,| The two villages on the line of hills held by wenes ont Gs Fee Gny Gan Owe 
very plain, and with scarcely any attempt at | the Austrians offered the greatest resistance to and compresses thetr while the 
ee an Sar, cans Saya ae the advance of the French. ‘ne of these, Bel- ie of ho oun hepato eam an don 
in laden with omg mae {bp — 9 -- ty pty rest awhile on their feet, to descend and ry. 
at Sf aE i Tt et Shot oes mount again into their wagons. If | did net 
were directly to the hospitals, where they | point the dead actually concealed the know the result of the battle, I would 
ee ee eee aes Se ground from view. be to from the enormous num. 
French. them seemed to be very Another village nearer to Castiglione, in | ber of wounded soldiers at this moment pan. 
badly hart. Among the uumber, both of the pane Sr sy tedy eh ob eb gh ing window, that the French army had 
wounded and the prisoners, were many Hun- | women of the town upon the Fre: was | been destroyed. I am quite sure, a» 
gariaps totally burnt down by Marshal © *s | matter what the French official may say, 
The town to night, as might be expected, is SS ee eee © ot that my estimation of the number 
A me. Se Sn ee nase conduct. ih ~ “¥4-~= (———s 
are crammed arullery provision wa- | sons engaged battle, burni r. Raymond, Jadge Foster, of T , 
gons, trying, simost in vain, to make their | took yo ay @ & ay on Ry Bp myself, were the strangers, (wtih Roan 
way through the town ;—bivousc Gres light up 2 Se aeens, Sas not, therefore, see | ception of two fomaien,) whom me 
the orcha:ds and fields a) around the village ; | this knew to be such, on ground during the 
—two streams of troops pour out on thetwo| The Austrians were gradually driven back | battle. 
| roads leading to the field 2 battle, catending over the plain, and from their position We have only been able to preserve our car. 
as far as the eye oan reach ; frait | on the b till four o'clock, made which is rather an elegant ove for this 
peddlers, and small dealers of every kind cir- | their last obstinate stand at the town of Volta, | country, and two horses, by, & pespert @ 
culate among the soldiers who crowd the streets | six miles east of Castiglione. An hour's work | bearer despatches, w I was fortunate 
—an immense train of Piedmontere artillery them from this place, and then at 5 ensagh to have in mg poset, cae eile, wat 
are brought to a stand in the street while try- | 0’ a vielen rele storm coming ap, ottend- iven to me by the American in Paria, 
ing to make the town to their place of | ed with lightning and thunder, the retreat of . des for the American Minister a 
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thunder of the artillery was again heard, but | cla. This mere semblance of officiality goes s 
this time around and to the north of the point | long way with the order loving, res 
of hills in the direction of Peschiera. The bat | and always polite . 
tle had been renewed, or perhaps to us at the Ma.akorr, 
toned to a high Ball balf'a male nig 
a fa east of the town NEW 
to a point near where the Austrian right rested © ITEMS 
at daylight in the mo and at the very| 4 T#20na™ from 


lace on which Napoleon stood during the 
t hours of the battle, and from this point we 
could see distivetly what was going on. Away 
to the northeast, towards Peschiera, which was 
clearly in view, and apparently near the bor- 
ders of the lake of Garda, the battle was raging 
with renewed fury. The l’iedmontese, fifty 


tog 
rowly escaped being massacred at Perugia. 
Gvacr oy Tus Onto anp Muwueirr: Rarnoap, 
—The Cincinnati Commercial says that it is 
not at all improbable that within the next 





thousand strong, commanded by the King, who duce all parties in st toc guage 
had stopped the night of the 23rd, in advance | Of both wre ¢ oe Oble ~~ pi 
of Sonato, and who had come to the field of ac- road — feet to byt or 4.10. It is pretty 
tion in the rear of the Austrian morning posi- a “thet Ge oo a 


tion, had attacked the Austrians in the flank as 
they retreated. We could see each dischar, 
of the cannon as they vomited forth in rapid 
succession their death-dealing missiles, and 
when we shaded our ears behind the crown of 
the hill on which we stood, could hear distinct- 
ly not only the discharges of the cannon, bat 
the sharp, rapid cracking of the rifled muskets 
of the infantry. 

The scene at this moment was one long to be 
remembered. Ten miles north of us, and on 
the eastern and western shores of the lake, the 
Alps reared their snow covered tops above the 
clouds. The Austrians could be seen —— 
receding; the batteries of artillery on 
sides were constantly shifting from one little 

AY ular’ site nUlocharge Ponld be 
ition, a rollin co 
food and yo of fire oom like a conflagra- 
tion. The scene was alike picturesyue and 
terrible. 

The Austrians continued to recede towards 
the Mincto at Peschiera, and it waa reported in 
the French army that the bridge at that place 
had been cut, some said by Garibaldi, some by 
the people, and that the Austrian retreat being 
thus cut off, they would be all surrounded. 
Others pretended that Garibaldi was on the 
other side of the lake awaiting the Austrians on 
their retreat; but all these statements may 
have been mere surmises. At Mantua, which 
could be seen in the distance to the south-east, 
there was a great quantity of smoke, which 
gave rise to the supposition that Prince Napo- 
leon had arrived from the Duchies on that side, 
and had commenced the siege of that place. 
Bat this is problematical. 

This great battle, which will render Solferino 
aud the 24th of June memorable in history, 
lasted from 5 o’clock in the morning till 9 in 
the evening—a total of sixteen hours; and it 
may be that the pursuit is not yet suspended. 
It was a battle in which French skill in the 
art of war cnce more proved superior to that of 
Austria, her ancient enemy, and it would seem 
that she ought now be witling to make peace. 

We were unable to arrive even at an approxi- 
mation of the casualties of the day. All the 
officers who might have been able to furnish us 
correct information continued in pursuit of the 
enemy, and we were obliged to rely upon what 
we saw with our own eyes and could obtain 
from the wounded themselves. From these 
data we feel warranted in saying that the 
French must have had 25,04) men hors du com- 
bat. We certainly saw ourselves 10,000) wound- 
ed men come from the field, on carts, wagons, 
mules and litters. The procession of the 
wounded was continuous during 12 hours that 
we remained spectators of the scene, and now, 
in the morning hours, the stream is pouring 
on, seeking a puting alese in the churches of 
the surrounding villages and hamlets towards 
Brescia, all of which have been seized by the 
surgeons for hospital purposes. 

The Cent Gardes had established their am/u- 
‘ances in the house at which we had placed our 
carriage for the safety during the battle. Seve- 
ral of these men were wounded near the Em- 
peror, and the surgeon to the corps assured me 
that the Emperor had a ball on the top of the 
shoulder, under the epaulette. Several of the 
| officers of his Majesty's efat major were also 
wounded, and from all I can learn the casualties 


a 6 foot guage road is y, if not quite, 1 
per cent. over the cost of operatiog a narrow 

line. Upou the lowest estimated trafic 
on the Cincinnati and St. Louis line for 1860, 
this extra expense wil! amount to one-half the 
cost of © ¢ of the entire road. 
It is believed that change could be made 
at a cost not exceeding three hundred thov- 
sand dollars. 

Tue Natvrauization Question raom a New 
Port or Virw.—The Washington Statesmas, 
referring to Mr. Botts’ argument against Mr, 
Cass’ law of naturalization, says: “If a male 
slave of Virginia—ove of Mr. Botts’, for 
stance—were to escape from his owner, 
ceed to Prussia, there become a subject of the 
Crown, and subsequently return to V 
is it likely that he would be restored to 
sia upon the demand that he is a Prussia 
subject ?’’ 

Tux Selectmen of Frothville, New York, be 
ing fearful that the quiet of the morning of the 
Fourth might be disturbed by the boys, took 
the precaution over night to drug them all 
with paregoric. The result was that not one 
of them was up before 9 o'clock. 

At a meeting of the New Jersey Historical 
Society, at Newark, N. J., Gov. Fetes, in 
sponse to a toast, made a speech, in w 
related the following anecdote :—‘' On the day 
preceding the night on which Gen. Washing- 
ton had ined to cross the Delaware and 
attack the British in Trenton, an Koglishman 
in the neighborhood dispatched his son with s 
note to Gen. Rabl, to warn him of the 
proaching danger. The General deeply 
absorbed in a game of chess when the note 
was presented, he, without withdrawing his at- 
tention from the game, thoaghtlessly put the 
note in his vest pocket. After the battle, next 
day, when (jen. Rahl was brought in yu 
weunded, the note was found unread in 
pocket.’’ 

Tue Pope has made a demonstration in token 
of his neutrality by cancnizing on the same 
day an Austrian and a French saint. 

ne Archbishop of Floreuce has blessed the 
Italian flags in the presence of the Tuscan, Sar- 
dinian and French authorities, and distributed 
four thousand two hundred medals of the lm- 
maculate Conception among the revolutionary 
soldiers of Tuscany. 

Tuxke is a woman in Baffalo who knits ip 
front of the residence of her debtor every day, 
in the hope of compelling him, by this public 
manner of dunning him, to pay up. She at 
tracts large audiences, and never gets tired of 
repeating her story. 

An Aporren JERSEYMAN (NX THE PRoselas 
Arwy.—A young man, aged about tweaty- lire, 
by the name of Orto Hame, a native of 
in Prussia, who was for some time a resident of 
Patterson, some three months since left for 
Berlin, to take ion of property worth 
from $15,000 to $20,000, left by an uncle, and 
on the second day of his arrival he was pat 
into the army. This, we believe, ia the case, 
relative to which the American Minister, 4 
Berlin, was recently instructed. — 

We learn from The Richmond Eoyuirer of 
the 13th, that private letters from the conti 
nent of Earope intimate that the American 
officers who had been permitted by the United 
States to go to the seat-of-war in order to gain 
military insight into war tactics by observation 
namerous. : | of the contend Powers, nave |leen refused 
| If anything were wanting to prove that the sports to travel thither. They consequently 
| French were the most admirable soldiers in the arm ae to England to await further diploms- 
world, as well on the field of battle as when tie consideration of the matter and causes 
wounded, it was surely manifested on this me- ot theoa, 
morable day. With the exception of a few | Tus Hon. Israel Washburn, of Maine, gave 
the following felicitous sentiment at the late 
Bangor celebration on the Foasth : 

“ Our Country—Oar country, right or non 

to be kept right; when wrong, 
and | saw officers and men, on whom the blood ae get” sites 
was oozing from ghastly wounds, calmly smo-| Ty» steamer Canada reports that she strack 
king their pipes as they passed along ou their | 44 iceberg on July 9, at 1 45 P. M., in lat 464, 
| way in search of an ambulance and @ surgeOD. | jon, 47 47, carrying’away ber boweprit,cutwater 
| We saw abont 3,000 Austrian prisoners | 44 upper oi-the main svem. All the 
| brought in. How many were taken during the | were four feet above water-mark and 


ing the 








and from whom es- 


this poimt for over am bour. It was not imter- | tion to sweep around and encircle the town.— | day could not be ascertained. | saw one crowd the ship did not leak. Sae wili be ready to 


rupted for a moment—except bow and then by 
acrowd of prisoners—and it contiaued thus 


from about 10 im the morning, when it began | bat by which army the first gun was fired, no | carts 


to flow, antil I left the street, long after dark. | 
Krory charoh, every large hall, every private 


house in the town has been taken for ion 


vice of the wounded. Those whose injuries 

are slight, after having them dressed, pass at | 
opee Into the ranks and ming!e with their com- | 
1 looked inte the church as | passed 
All the seats, raitings, Ac., hai been re- 
moved; mattresses of hay had been 
upon the floor, and were completely fi 
wounded men, in every stage of suffering 
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of peril, side by side. The surgeons were 
Goeastng ‘Cae: wonnte; Mshese of Caan ont 
Ober women were giving them wine and 
Suen ell deme tiene tee bat 
wul dawn a of 
Sux or eight times while | stood upom the 
street watohing the wounded, there came along 
squads of prisopers taken at various stages of 
the action. Sometimes there would be 
tases cr four—them twenty, Atty ora huntoal, 





No such attempt, however, was made, and at 
5 o'clock this morning the battle commenced, 


one thus far has been albie to inform me. It 
was an understood thing no douvt in both ar- 
that the moment had arrived for the de- 
cisive trial of strength, and it mattered little 
who fired 


si, pal of attack 


The Austrian centre was on and toward the | | 
xtremity of the long tongue of hills to which | dicuting them, that they fired but once 


have referred ; their rignt on the same range 
, close up to the town of Castuglione, 
left extenaing directly out across the 
>, At ‘he termination of the 
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the first gun. Both armies were eager | 
to begim the struggle, and only awaited the | 


of 600, another of 450, and many smallersquads. day. 
/Tne Austrians wounded were piled —¥ = "L we —. of Comaan, Connestient, bee Be 
sometimes indiscriminately wit ° tere which gave, in one week, = 
| French. The largest gang | saw — brooght | °° el ae nahn 18 pounds 2 csnem ¢ 
=e ao ee i. “y" be «Bytes yatter, and there Js 4 cow tn Guitars * 
a ao” ading uring » i, 
I stood, and I thus had an occasion to take a | 58° ¢ are aon 
’ of miuik—the same being ately 
ounsiderable u Here is another sad imcidest in the nae 
fact which 8 l6r8° | choly story of Fanny Deane Halsey. There 
escort evident- ; fant daughter, which has been very sickly 
since it was of its mother, died r 
cently, and was baried in the same grave, = 
there were 20,00) | Contains the -- murderers 
In and about Castigtione, , the detection of whose marderer or 


| Beam or Haaita.—The mumber of death 
| during the past week im this city was 265 
scattered over | aduits &9, and children 174. 
| gar-'The man who builds s house that be b# 
eight mules diameter, such, perbape, S| not the means to pay for, simply providet* 
| home to ran away from. 
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Tax Ex-Kivo Janone Bosaranrn—it has sel-| Tux Dears of Reves Cuoars.—Haurax, 
dom fallen to the lot of man to see such amaz | aly 1.—tast evening, chews cit eect after 
ing victssttades of fortune, affecting himself and an unusually day, Mr. Rufus Choate 
family, as has been witnemed by the parece was seized with a heart attack, and breathed 
b pay a a gh 4 this (Wed- 

romance have been excelled actual morning. eee ae 
realities of his life. Xp he est Sy (FH y5 His 
brother of the illustrious Napoleon, and was Rafas Choate, J was with him in bis dying 
bora in 1784. So lomg has the latter been an moments. His remains will be taken to 
historical character that, at frst, it appears al- | ton for Mr. Choate sailed in the 
oot aeeeg tee mod eepealic exer | oat of bis heal. When he reatbed 
after running the most career of | the his health. When he reached 
twenty Pay, t 2-4-0. reyats mean laced himesl ser 
nated it death, nearly forty voyage, immediately himeelf under 
nai the rook of Bt’ Halaws, shveld havea |the som of medianl there. It was 
brother now occupying « high position in the thought that he would have so far recovered in 
French Goverpment. the course of a week as to have returned to 

Of all his family, he alone is permitted to | Boston. Bat death overtook him at the very 
witness both their remarkable rise in prosperity | moment his friends were looking for his res- 
and fortane and their subsequent tremendous | toration to health. Mr. Choate was in the (ith 
downfall, and their eq Centertel ssturn | of his age, been born at Ipswich, 
to the height of power imfleence. His re- October 14th, 1 In 1832, he repre- 
collection goes back to the time when the family | sented the Essex District of his native State, in 
of Bonaparte was not known bayond the range Congress. He was chosen to the ['nited States 
of a few friewds and acquaintances, and when Senate in place of Daniel Webster, where he 
its members in private ae pee = remained until the expiration of his term. He 
struggle misfor- then retired from the political deki, and de- 

voted himself to his profession. In 1854, he 


thrones of Europe, and decked with diadems 
ap: coronets. 

For the frst time in the of K 
was the extraordinary spectacle observed of a 
family of private cldizens and 


and disaster gathered black and heavy over the 
fortunes of nis family, and when the storm 


came that swept them from their height of | 9° 


grandeur and glory, into the depth of humilia- 
tion and debasement. He saw the star 5 of = 
Bonaparte destiny, so often apostroph 

Napoivon, sink beneath the clouds, apparently 
never to rire again. oer aunty ane Poe the 
blackness of night en it. Not one of 
the original family saw this long night to a 
close, save Jerome ; as, before it again-emerged 


city to see the fortunes of his family re-estab- 
lished under a new Napoleonic dynasty. 

(ne of the chiefs of the old em: he holds 
atimilar position in the new. Ile directs the 
counsels of the Regent Empress Eugenie, as he 
had previously done those of Maris sa. A 
great histomeal monument of the past is this 
old King Jerome, og) nae age J has witnessed 
the most remarkable ily history that the 
world has ever seen. It is not yet finished. 
lle has not yet attained the most extreme old 
age, and itis possible that he may see events 
affecting his family quite as 5 ing and re- 
markable as those which have hitherto charac- 
terized its career.—Cincinnati Inquirer. 


Tue Hox. Dayiet E, Sickie Recoxcicep To 18 
Wire.—The New York Tribune has the follow- 
ing singular announcement, which appears to 
be too well founded to doubt: 

“We are credibly informed from various 
sources that the Hon. Daniel E. Sickles has be- 
come entirely reconciled with his wife, and is 
now living with her in marital relations as be- 
fore the death of the late Philip Barton Key. 
We are also assured that, in taking this re- 


markable step, Mr. Sickles has alievated him- 
self from most, if not all, of those personal and 
itical friends who devoutly red to him 


during his recent imprisonment and trial. 

“The reconcijation between Mr. and Mrs. 
Sickles was copsummated, as we are informed, 
while Mr. 5. was res at the house of a 
‘riend on the Bloomingdale Road, about half a 
mile from the former house of Mr. 8., which for 
some time past Mrs. Sickles has occupied, either 
alone or with some of the members of her own 
family. The euspicions of his host were ex- 
cited by the repeated absence of Mr. 8. at un- 
asual hours; and when he came in very early 
one morning he was interrogated by the host 
and another friend who was and on his 
positively denying their right to question him, 
and refusing to give an explanation, they shook 
hands with him for the last time and he with- 
drew. Itis said that he has since addressed 
letters to his former intimate associates, notify. 
ing them formally of the a of conjugal 
relations between himself and Mrs, Sickles.’’ 

Tue New York Sun has the following on the 
same subject : 

Tue Sixties Traci-Comepr.—It will interest, 
though it will scarcely surprise, our readers to 
learn, that Daniel E. Sickles and his wife have 
harmonized their little difficulty—if a difficulty 
ever existed between them—and are again en- 
oying each other's refined and elevating so 
ciety. Mr. and Mrs. Sickles have, we are in 
formed, been residing for some time past in the 


Bioomingdale district, and a few evenings since | 


Mr. 8. was observed takimg Mrs. 8. out in his 
boat fora sail on the beaatifal waters of the 
Hudson. Yesterday, we learned from a source 
‘ikely to be well informed, that Mr, Bickles has 
aotified his more intimate friends that he and 
Mrs. S. have been reconviled. 

Perhaps the Curistian influence of the clergy- 
man who manifested such a deep interest in 
Daniel's welfare during his incarceration in 
Washington, and his trial for the murder of 
Philip Barton Key, has kindled in his breast the 


spirit of charity. Or the masic of the young | 


| He was a Regent of the Smithsonian 
_ Institue, resigned about two years 
account of ill-health. Le leaves a wife 


forefloger, burying the corn in various parts of 
his hand and badly eing his face with the 
powder! The cat survived, and the Irishman 
1s doing as well as could be expected. 


Puotooraruisa Bayx Noras.—A late Knglish 
paper notices a curious circumstance which had 
just happened ty M. Aguado, Vey in 
photography just given a Karopean 
celebrity. He laid a wager that he would so 
exactly imitate a Freach bank note that the 
difference should not be perceptible. By the 
time appointed the note was ready, and laid 
side by side with the imal upon his desk. 
Judge, jury, all were y to seize the small- 
est indication which should lead them into the 
right guess. The gentleman who had laid the 
wager took both notes in his hand to examine 
them in the strong light from the window. By 
some accident he changed or shuffled them 
from one hand to the other, and when he re- 
turned them to the desk, neither M. Aguado 
himself nor any one of the company could tell 
which was the false note and which the true. 
There they lie still—two thousand franc notes 
—and all connoisseurs are invited to give an 
opinion. Needless to say that the Banque de 

rance has sent its most expert judges—but 
without effect. 


3 Motives are like harlequins ; there is 
always a second dress beneath the first. 


THE STOCK MARKET. 
Congecrep ror Tus Sarorpar Evanixo Poet, 
BY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No. 39 South Third Street. 


The following were the closing quotations for Btookes 
©n Saturday last. The market closing dul!. 
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nego oe ~o recelved 
popalar author, bas . 
telegraphic despatch from the Austrian Rape 
ror, at Verona, te come into the Austrian head- 
uarters in order to revise the official of 
% "and “ victories." iter Hecklanter 
accompanied the Austrian army in 1848, in the 
same capacity; his description then of the bat- 
tle at Novara, it seems, brought him 
ether dstlctns Tu from th late ld Pi 
the following rhetc curtechy tm bis book 
on tho heatien Compaign : “Three kisses there 
are by which the human being Jp Siast 1. Ge 
first is that which the mother presses on 
new born infant’s head ; the second that which 
the newly wedded bride bestows on ; 
ts Stn Sar ih het mal 
closes your eves, when your career on earth 
ended ; but eee ee TG 
have to boast of the fourth kiss of bliss, 
of ‘father Radetzky!'"’ 

WEEELY REVIEW 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS 
poverty be phere market has been 
excessiv uring week, prices 
hom — u b» There hw been 
very little shipping and prices have again 


declined 25 to 37po ® boi. 


i 
4 


tions were 1300 bbls new Wheat at $6,37); 1000 
bbls do on private terms, 1,500 bbls sound old 
stock at $5.75; 2500 bbls good Western Extra at 
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at $4.25 ® bbl. Meal—The receipts are small 
and the market is extremely quiet. Sales of 500 
bbl« Pennsylvanie at $3,75 bi. 

GRAIN Supplies of new Wheat have been 
coming forward more freely from the South, but 
from the interior the receipts have been trifling 
The demand is quite moderate, and prices have 
declined 10@15c WB bus. Saies of 15,000 bus 
new, chiefly Delaware and Maryland at $1,50@ 
1,30 for Red—chiefly at $1.40; and $1,85@1,40 
for White—olosing at §1,40 for prime , and 
$1,45 for White. Sales of 2800 bus good old 
White at $1,50@1,55; 800 bus choice Kentuck 
do on private terms; and 3700 bus inferior 
choice old Red at $1,23@1,40. Rye—There is 
but littl coming . and the demand is 
steady. Sales of 300 bus new at 800, and 3000 old 
Pennsylvania at SSe. Corn—Su come for. 
ward very slowly. Sales of 10,000 bus at 86 @ 0c. 
Buckwheat meets a limited inquiry. Small sales 
at T5@Sse WB bus. Oats—The receipts have some- 
what increased, but the demand is limited, and 

joes have declined 1@2c P bus. Bales of 10,000 

us at 40(@42c for Pennsylvania, and 39@40 for 
Deiaware and Maryland.closing at our lowest 


figures 

PROVISIONS—There is but little change to no- 
tice in the market this week. Supplies of all 
kinds come in very slowly, and the stock is moder- 
ate for the season. Sales of 200 brie Mess Pork— 
mostly ir small lote—at $17,50, on time. Prime 
sells at $14 to 16 City and retail lots at $17,75 
City Packed Meas Beef ranges from $16 to 18, but 
the sales have been only in a retail way for ship's 
store. Bacon—There is a fair inquiry for canvass- 
ed Hams, but for Sides and Shoulders the demand 
has fallen off. Prices, however, remain without 
change. Sales of 400 casks Hams at 10@120 for 


May be obtained weekiy at the Periodica Depots of 
HK. ORXATER & CO., Nos. 14 & 16 Ane M,N Y¥ 
ROSE & TOUBRY, No. 191 Nacene Ot... Y. 
BENE Y TAYLOR, Baltimore, Md. 
FEDERUEN & CO., Beaten, Mace 
HUNT & MINER, Pittedarg. 
8. W. PEASE & CO., 88 Weet 6th St, Cincinaet, O. 
MeNALLY & OO., 16 Dearborn 8., Chieage, Il. 
A. GUNTER, No. 09 Third &., Lowievilie, Ky. 
MAGAN & JOHNSON, Nashville, Tena. 
&. SRMON, Richmond, Va. 
MILTON BOULLEMRBT, Modiie, Ala. 
J.C. MORGAN & OO., Now Orieans, La. 
B. P. GRAY, @. Louis, Me. 

Pertedica deaiere generally throughout the United 
Biates have it for ane. 





PUILADELPHIA CATTLE MARKETS. 


y W 
ton oo, Pa, 84@10, 30 , Pitts, 09@10), 
24 J MeConnell, Ohio, 3T W MeGall, Del 
eo, o@ tel: 60 Beott & , Chester co, 9@ 11, 
61 B Beldomridge, Va, 99@11. 


NEW YORK MARKETS. 

July 16 — BREADSTUFFS—Fiour is dull— 
sales of 3500 bbie at $4,060@5,25 for State, 
$5,30@5,75 for Ohio, and $5,90@6,15 for 
Southern. Wheat has dectined 2@3 cents; sales 
of 4000 bus at 150@IT5e for w Corn firm, 
the eu continues scarce, mixed is nominally 
q at B9@PIce. Oates dull at 30G@ibe Beef 
heavy at $9, 13. Pork dull. Lard dull at 
10s @lte. w y steady at 2645@27 


POSTHUMOUS HONORS 
Whose memory ro honored as that of the cele. 
brated Prussian and , Chris 
toph Wilhelm and’ Throughout the whole 
extent of Europe, y Germany, his name 
has for years been a itiar household word, and 
there are but few in our own continent who have 
not experienced the benefits of bis great medical 
and scientific attai His celebrated dis- 
a for the cure of Liver Complaint, Dyspep- 
sia, Nervous Debility, dc, is a preparation of the 
greatest merit, and gives the ulmost satisfaction 
in wll cases. It is pared, in this country, by 
Dr. C. M. Jackson, Philadelphia, under the name 
of HOOFLAND'8 GERMAN BITTERS, and can 
be had of any druggist or dealer in medicines 





BEAUTY.—The perfection of beauty, even in 
the most beautiful woman, is gained at her toilet 
There the use of BURNETT'S KALLISTON is 
indispensable, it eradioates all unsightly objects, 
such as tan, freckles, and pimples, and gives the 
complexion a clear and Goan appearance 
Prepared by Joseph Burnett & Co hosten — Bos 
ton Traveller 








in and fancy covered, asin quality, Bides, in 
ots, at Vie, and 350 casks Western Shoulders at | 
Ti@T7ic PM, 60 days, and city emoked, in tight | 
casks at Tic. Green Salted Meats are unchang- | 
ed. The stock is «mail and the demand limited. 
Sales of 200 casks Hams in salt at 8j@ic, 60 
days, and in pickle at 10@ 10jc; Sides at So, and | 
320 casks Shoulders at 7T(@7jc, on time. Lard 
remains without change. 120 bris and tes rold at 
about 12c, and kegs at 15j(@13jc, ontime. The 
stock is now very much reduced Butter—The 
supply continues far in excess of the demand 
Solid packed commands &(@ I0c, and Roll 10(@ 1be 
as in quality. Cheese remains without change 
Sales of New York at 9@9jc. Eggs continues 
to command 17(@ Ike P doren 

COTTON—Sales of 1020 bales, chiefly | plands 
at 10c up to L3c @ M, cash, for infeirior and mid- | 
dling fair quality, and 13;@15jc on time for the | 
latter description | 

BARKK—Supplies of Quercitron Bark come for. | 
ward slowty, and the stock is very much reduced. | 
There is a good demand at last week's quotations. | 
Bales of 30 hhds No I at $27,50 Pton. Tanner's 
Bark is plenty and dull. Sales of 300 cords; 
Spanish Oak at $15, Chestnut at $9(@@10, and alot 
of Red Oak at $5 P cord | 

BEESW AX comes in slowly. Small sales of Yel. | 
low at 36@37c PM, carh 

COAL— There has been less activity in the mar 
ket since our last notice We continue to quote | 
cargo rates of Schuylkill White Ash at $3,15@ 
3,2, and Red Ash at $5,30@3,45 PF ton, free on | 
board at Richmond. Bituminous Coal is not | 
wanted 

COFFEE—The market continues quite firm. | 
Transactions comprise 1400 bags Rio at 107@120 
for common and prime, 200 bags Cape at 10(@ | 
10jc, and 400 bags Laguayra at Iijc, on time 

COPPER is very dull) English Sheathing sells 
at 27¢ PB fh, 6 mos. Small sales of Taunton Yel 
low Metal at 20c, 6 mos 

FEATHERS continue very quiet, and sell only 
in a small way at 46(@47¢ P Mh for good Western 

FRUIT of all kinds has been dull, A few new 
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juryman’s violin may have re-awakened those | Kentuoky Ky. |!) 117 |[iinole | 
earlier sentiments of affection which had been | tn TE tie wan ai, SPOR AND | 
temporarily paralyzed by the supposed ‘‘ dis- | Farmers a: ae Pree DANE 
Lonoring of has bed.” Te only ae that the | | vow hy ach, Tope 1s See «6 «| 
public will have is, that his vengeance proved | NO Ges iyabt | iv | aevewe . 
0 fatal, and that Mr. Key is not alive to wit- Vichebure aed ” preferred e417 | 
nets Mr. Sickles’ restoration to sanity, and his Weshingtoa Gas ‘ Lehigh Nav stot 7 « 
fall condonation of his wife’s ‘‘indiscretions.” | Jf" 7°. | “hl _perp mt 2 
She confessed all, and her husband, it appears, | New reek t {| Morrys Copev's 1 
has forgiven ail. Would that he had earlier | N"Smerien Inw'nce 44 ar ches abe “Ce 
\ the prayer, ‘‘ Forgive us ourtrespasses, N Liberties Gas ~ si ade ™ 
as we forgive ~ that oa against us."’ Southwark & Frost. . es d‘} 
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Bracties op Cross Exawixation.—On the re- 
vent trial, at New York, of James (lass, for the 
murder of Richard Owens, by shooting him 
through the heart with a gun, the direct tes- 
Umony to the important point, that (wens | 
was _— by a bullet, was clear and ample 


a the cross examination of the doctor who 
vestified to this, Mr. Whiting put a variety of | 
jBestions, as to whether some comparatively 
trifling bruises that were found on the mar- 
dered man’s head, might not have caused his | 
death; whether, if those bruises might not, 
more severe bruises would; whether, if more 
‘vere braises would not have caused the 
feath of Owens, they might not have caused | 

¢ death of a man of Owens’s size, and so | 


forth. After Mr. Whiting had pursued this , Solv bk» 


‘ne of questioning till, perhaps, some of the 
Urors began to doubt whether poor Owens was 
‘2 fact dead, the court took the witness. 

Jadge—You have now, doctor, answered the 
counsel as to what might have killed Owens. 
Wl you teli me what did kill him’ 

Doctor—The ballet, sir. 

Judge—Have you any doubt on that point’ 

Doector—Not the least, sir. 

Jadge—That will do, sir. 

A ove. between Mesars. ©. Jennings Wise 
and P, H. Aylett, took place on Friday morn- 
ing, im Nortn Carolina. Mr. Aylett shot at Mr. 
Wise without effect, and the latter flied into 
the air. Mr. Aylett then withdrew his chal 
Ww aod asked for reconciliation, which Mr. 

ise refused. The difficulty grew out of a late 
©outroversy oa the subject of intervention and 
on intervention. 


Peaches have made their appearance, and sold at 
5O(Q62y¢ P basket Cireen Apples are beginning 


| to come forward freely, and to command $2(@3 # 


bbl, and So(@40e — basket, as in quality. Biack 
berries are arriving in lots and range from 35 to 
50e P barket Dried Apples are nominal at 5(@ 


| Bye and Peaches at Y(yl2e for unpared halve 


and quarters 
HEMIP—There is little or no stock here, and no 


| thing doing 


HIDES—A sale of 2700 Caraccas on private 
terms—supposed at about 244c, on time 

HOPS continue to meet alimitedinguiry Sales 
of let sort Eastern and Western at 12(a ibe ® 

IRON— Sales of 300 tons Anthracite, in lote 


from store, at $25(@24 for No 1, $22 for No 2, and 
100 tons No 3 forge, on terme kept private. Ame 
rican bare are steady at $60 % ton, 6 mos, for 
common 

LEAD i« dal! 
remains unsold 

LEATHEK— There i« an active inquiry for both 
prime Slaughter and Spanish Sole, and the market 
is nearly bare. Supplies come in very slowly 

LU MBER—There |« a fair business doing, with 
out change in prices Among the rales we notice 
a cargo of St Johns Lathe at $1,60, some Surque 
hannah White Pine Boards at $15(@1¥, Bprace 
Boards at $12(@ 13. do Joist at $15G@IS SO, Kah 


An invoice of 2600 pigs Galena 


4 | Hemlock at $7(47,50, Lebigt d>) at $10(a,10,50 


some Virginia Yellow Pine [hoards at $15, 50@16 


| PM fret 


BANK NOTE LIST. 
Comrjsctep vor Tus Sarcapar Evasive Poet, 
BY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No. 39 South Third Street. 

Philadelphia, July 1%, 1859. 


PENNSYLVANIA Georoia 
Solv bks par to ¢ dis | Solvent banks 4 dis 
Relief notes $ dis Sourm Canotima 
New Jenser Solv bks 4 dis 
Bolv bks par to 4 dis ALABAMA 
Decaware Soiv bks lto tdis 
Solv bks par to § dis| Mississiprt 
MaRrLanp Ali dks upcertaip 
Baltimore 4 diel Lourstama 
j to j dis Solv bks Ids 
New Yor« ! Oasto 
Bolv bks par to 4 dis Solv bks i dis 
Maine Kesrocer 
Solv bks i} dis! Sclv bk» I dis 
New Hamursuiae Iwotama 
Solv bka i dis State bank i dis 
Vermont | LLisots 
Bolv bke i dis Soiv bis pai 
Cossecticor Missovni 
Solv bks $ dis | Solv bks id 
Massacmoserts Tennussaz 
Bolv bks i dis Old banks 24 ¢ 
Reove istaso Micaigas 
Soiy bks i dis! Solv bhs 2 
Vireiwia Wiscomsir 
Boly bks 4 to } aw! Solv bks 24) 
Dist. or Cotumaia | Texas 
Bolv bks § dis Commercial and Ag 


Nowra Canmoirsa ricultural bank, 
Bolv dks }toldis! Galveston 19 dis | 
Canava 
| Boly dks I dis | 


MOLASSES—The market har been extremely 
quiet since vur last notice, but prices bave under 
gone no change. Small sales of Clayed Cuba at 
245 (@ 25. and 150 bbls N Orieans at 40¢ on time 

SPIRITS have been rather quiet. N E Kum 
sells as wanted at 16435 Domestic brandy and 
Gin are dall) Whiskey meets a fair inquiry Bales | 
of 300 Ohio brie at 2e. Prison do at 27g¢ 500 Penn 
rylvanis do at 26gfa27e bhds at 26c and Dradge 
at 254 (@ 26e Alcohol sells at 52(a 5 


| 


SUGAK—There has been more activity im the 
Sugar market The receipts have been quite 
small, and the stocks have now become conmder 


ably reduced) The transactions foot up nearly 
2,000 hhds, including 1040 hhds Cuba at $5.624(@ 
6,50—chiefly at $6,125, 460 bhds Porto Rico at 
$6,124 (46.50. 455 bhds New (Crieans at $6,50(4 
7,50, and 150 bas Havana Brown at $6.574;(@6,59 
on time 

SEEDS.-The market is very poorly 
with Cloverseed, and it is in demand = Sates of 


upplied 


MARRIAGES, 


O97" Marriage notices murt always be acoom- 
panicd by a responsible name 


On the 14th day of July, 1859, by the Rev Levi 
Janvier, T. Mason Mitcur.e, of Roxborough, to 
Mies Vireinia M. Kopanr, daughter of the late 
Dr. Wm. M Egbert, of this city 

On the 7th instant, by the Rev. Clark Loudon 
Mr Francis Fancey, to Miss Jane Boro, both 
of this city 

On the 4th instant, by the Rev. G. A. Durbo 
row, Mr James I Parrenson, to Miss Sanan 
Catmoun both of this city 

On the 7th instant, by the Rev. A. UG. MeAuley, 
Mr. Rosenwt Cram, to Mies Nancy MeBaiwe, 
both of this city 

On the 4th Instant, by the Rev J. Hf Kennard, 
Mr Geonos N Sensenpeuren, to Mise Macois 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. | TWO 
‘Thirty five cents « line for the fret insertion 


te ee ar get te MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVINGS. 


Double Colum Advertioomente—One dollar 0 | FALLS 


line for every insertion. 
Gy” Payment is required ie advance 

aaateh dian | NIAGARA, 
A NEW AND COMPLETE, a 


NATURAL HISTORY! © | AMERICAN & CANADA SIDES. 
BY JAMES HAMILTON, 





NOW READY, 
AND FOR SALK BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY,| 7 Celetvated American Marine Pointer, 
GOODRICH’S ILLUSTRATED These Ragravings are cach 8m by 39 laches, 


Natural §istorp Scmenetoee 
or Tun Will be seat to subscribers securely 
ANIMAL KINGDOM.| temp" 
TWO ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES, | JON M. BUTLER, Publisher, 


1,400 PAGES. 1,500 ENGRAVINGS. o> gemma ST., PHILADA., PA. 
Price from $2.00 to 20,00, may 


DEDICATED, by Permission, to Prof, AGASSIZ, A sew ELA rf A 
jeweled 940 


BY 8. G, GOODRICH, ARE, 
Gold Hunter Levers, 18 ka. case, fall 





Author of Peter Parley's Tales, History of Geld np 18 ke. fall 
vy 
AB Notion, Ge. Silver Heating Lovers, fll a 
fa Kxperionced Agents Wanted. Address = open face aay wh full jeweled | 
- ver Lepines, 
DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, Galt vest or neck Chains » 
vi Brown's celebrated Gold Pens from §1 to 
NEW YORK jly23-2t | We can send, by marl, Watches or J 8 te 
any part of the United States with sheng 
MULLBR'S PIANO METHOD, _| {\)) orders _ must be _stompanied with the sesl- 
IN RNGLISH AND GKRMAN, Call or address = =LEWIS LADOMUS & CO., 


REVIAED BY JULIUS KNORR. 
Two Parts. Priee of each, $2 
one volume, $3 
Published by OLIVER DITSON & Co., Boston. | 
| EN VERY HOTEL WANTS IT. 
EVERY RESTAURANT WANTS IT, 
VERY RAILROAD WANTS IT, 
KVERY THUKATRE WANTS IT, 
KVERY BANK WANTS IT, 
KVERY BROKER WANTS IT, 

EVERY STORKKKEPER WANTS IT, 
KVERY STKAMBOAT WANTS IT, 
KVERY BARROOM WANTS IT, 
KVERY BAKKR WANTS IT, 

| KVERY BUTCHER WANTS IT, 
| EVERY ONK WHO TAKK4, OR 
HANDLES PAPER MONKY, WANTS IT. 
WANTS WHAT? 
| THE FAC SIMILK BANK NOTK DETECTOR. 


me Chestnut Btreet, 
Complete in | — a atehes warranted to keep good 


and no humbug. The business is 
, easy, useful and bonorable For full par 
M. M. BANBORN, 
Brasher Falls, N.Y 


1H PER MONTH CAN BE MADE, 
$ e 
new 


tieulars address 
jly23.2t 


PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 


The Agents for that wonderful toilet article, 
known throughout America as 


CRISTADORO'S EXCELSIOR HAIR DYE, 


Are instructed never to reveal to any third party | HKWRET’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
the name of any person purchasing it. Ne es Without it, they all ran the hourly risk of re- 
cion therefore can — on those whe use it. for | ceiving a one dollar note raised to a $10, $20, $50, 
the dark and glossy rhade—-or rather varieties of | oe any other large denomination, or they are ab 
shades—which it is capable of imparting, cannot | (he same time in danger of taking » worthless wild 
by any possibility be detected as artificial, Free oot hank note, In which the title of some solvent 
from Caustic, it may be applied without fear, to pank has been substituted ; or even some counter- 
the weakest hair, nor will it irritate or blemish the fit or spurious note that make their appearance 
most rensitive roalp for the first time 
OF" Sold everywhere, and applied by all Hale |) = Leewed In weekly numbers, each containing one 
Dressers CRINTADORO, | hundred and forty four fae similes of genuine 
jly23 eow2t No. @ Astor House, New York. | notes, commencing with the city of Boston, and 
| thereafter to contain all the New England States, 
“ in alphabetical order, and ro on throughout the 
" ) ‘ whole country 
( A I K I A i E 8 First number will be ready July 1, and for sale 
by all news dealers and portedteal agents in the 


OF THE MANUFACTURE OF ' ea wm, gy aay 
WILLIAM D0. ROGERS. oy i yeNTORS AND PATENTEES 
REPOSITORY RLLIOT & PATTEN procace AMERICAN 


and FORRIGN PATENTS, and attend to all be 





A. Stoven, both of this oit 
On the 7th instant, by the Rev. W. J, Mann 

Mr. Jous G. Larrensencen, to Mra Many i 

Kaavten, both of this city 
On the 6th instant, by the Rev. Thos Brainerd | 


| Mr Ronear 8. Adanonson, to Miss Repecoa L 
| Gaw, daughter of the late Jas Gaw, both of this 


eity 

On the 3let ultime, by John G Wilkeon, V. DM 
Mr. Bessamwin F Wits, to Mins Many Ann! 
Mavens, both of this city | 
x ‘ ‘ | 
DEATHS. | 





Ly” Notices of Deaths must ainuys be acoom 
panied by a responsible nate 


| 

On the tith instant, Joun McCasores, aged 
77 years } 
On the P2th instant, down BO Gatcmten, aged | 
| 


oan 


70 years 
On the 10th instant, Mre Many ¢ 
aged 20 yours 


On the Iith instant, in Camden, James Keun 
aged 70 years 

On the Lith instant, Kerzanera. wife of Charles 
Wilson, aged 55 years 

On the 10th instant, the Kev Josera Detcurn | 
D dD aged 6 years 

On the 10th instant, Wittram ¢ Kane, aged | 
16 years | 

On the 9th instant, Mr Puroke Fowtrr, aged 
72 yeare 

On the Oth instant. Parra Ceomaancan, aged 
> years 

On the 9th instant, Catuanine, wife of Thomas 


Ward, aged 33 year 
in the 9th instant, Davin Marurws, aged 70 
On the th instant. Mr Cusnias G Key sotnes 
age! 45 years 


On the Sth instant. Witttaw Keassens, aged 
4¥ years 

On the ¥th instant, Mre Ans Watsuaw, aged | 
74 years 


SUMMER STOCK REDUCED. | 





; ' 
L. J. LEVY & CO, 
In accordance with their custom at this period 


of the year, give notice to the public and thele | 
| 


customers, that they have 
REDUCED THE 
OF ALL THEIR 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 


To which they iuvite attention. 


wm AND 411 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


PRICES| 


Wea On MOUSTAC HES 


** Poreed to Growin Sia Weeks by my 


a ONGLENT upen the thest face. without 
150 bus at $5,505,574 64 De, and some — stain or injury to the skin Price $1; sent_post 
second hands at $6. Timothy is in good demand | 9) mail to any adress K GowKAUAM 
with sales of 400 bus at $2.50. There is no Ameri No 100 Neesan St. New York Established | 


can Flaxseed here It ie worth §1.7 In Cal 
itta Linseed no change 2000 begs and 500 
packets sold at $1,464, cash 


TALLUW—Thre has been but littl fering 
City Rendered commands 1i(ailjec 
TOBACCO— Leaf is dall and prices rather weak 


but for the better grades of Manufactured there i+ 
a fair inquiry, and prices firm 

WOOL—The receipts and stocks are light for the 
season, bat fully equal to the demand, which has 
been extremely emali thie week bayers manifest 
ing very little disposition to operate to any «atent 
at the present prices, and the sales have been con 


' 
Ihoe it 


kinds, without pounding bottling “ot 
r25cta CC KR WAY. Kennett Square Va 


HW TO CLEANSE CLOTHES of at 
free f 


PLATE ENGKAVING> —inecluding Fine 
Kagravings of the CRUCIFIXION and LAST 
SUPPER An active person, with only small capi | 
tal, can make $59 to $60 per month. For parti 


\ YANTEID—AGENTS +) vell Choice STREL 


fined to a few small lots of fleece at from 374 @40e | eulars, address D H. MPLFORD | 


for common up te 50(@524e nett for fine quality 


jly 2-4 167 Broadway N Y 


| Bast, to HENKY HOWK, 8092 Nasenu Street, New 
| York; if you live Wert, the same, 088 Main Ht 


1000 AND 101 CHESTNUT STREET, "ner aay | thereto, Inqusrses regarding 


the novelty and patentabslity of inventions an- 
swered without charge Agency opposite mala 
entrance, Patent Office, Washington, District of 
Columbia feb23 eowtf 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mawneractoar, 
N W_ corner of Sixth and Master Sts 
apo tf 


#2000 A YEAR. 


ANY PERSON (Lady of Gentleman.) in the Unb 


BOOK AGENTS! ted States possessing a emall capital of from $8 


w od aly prt to sell ap rartigg nny Rare to : ean enter inte an easy and feaper table bust 
pn heen weet c ! pe Plates For ness, by which frou $5 to $10 per vay can BB 
7 — For varticulars, address (with elemp, 
circulars, with full particulars apply, if you lve SOGRISSS . elem "ad TON aco, Pp») 


wetso tf 66 North Siath St, Phileda 


| Cincinnati mhis uf 

VALUABLE. BOOK for INVALIDS, 

, x i ent by mail, and not to be paid for until 

~——— rm Sas TesEn, = pes wae received, read, and approved of If not approved 

mployment send at once for r ! no charge 

CTRCULAK TO BOOK AGENT ur Publica le. Mamuel Fite s Lectares a the 
| tions are considered among the moat saleable Cause Prevention, and Cure { Dieeae the 
Address port paid, ROBERT SEAKS, Publisher, janes Throat, Heart, Stomach Bowels Liver 
my7 tat O06 William Street. New York Kidaey & kk ‘ Female Complaint and 
Chromic disease general n the Laws of Lite, 

and true method { curing there diseasee and 

WooD & PEROT preserving fife and health t | age \ volume 

° { 375 pag with 25 ration been We 

1136 KIDGE AVESUE, BUILADA., will forward ao py ot j a 1, to 9 - 
wr that may be eent u at he price, of ete 

IMON RAILINGS, VERANDAHS BALCONIES nay be remitted i Am | therwiee) afler 
. the | . te Land apeor i of If remit 

STAIRS FOUNTAINS, VASES, CHATKS roe pages ted he pe ke ot Apply, giving 

SETTERS TABLES, BRACKET i ’ snd State, t 
rit; HA CO 
° rreR bot COUNTEI te m0! bean. Wow Yok 
ANIMAL TATLATY 






‘ A ‘ A 
( j} 
Which they offer ' oan see { de s° al <e rz, yn 4 
wer prices than the ere haracter f work can bic <a 
be obtained eleewhere jell 6m pxyEnt LEGA&A ; 


sTuvuOoOIlo 


! i\y 
Kaba, e , \ i ’ } 
iN) BY Cars? s 





TION and ASTHMA CURED. ‘ : 
CONAEMPTION ane 7 i we & PMELADELPHEN = 
OR. MH, SAM ES, discovers while 
in the Kast Indies, @ certain cure for Con This AMM aod HAND are «> perio t imitetiogs 
sumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, | ughs, Colds of nature that the wearer «lu juite unnoticed 
and ‘heneral Debility The remedy was dis The nts of the elbow, wrt Ongers and thumb 
covered by him when hiv only child a daugh ere sil gracefully moved by elas colons end 
ter, war given ap t hie His child was fendered areful to the utmeorn ertent 
cured and is now alice and we Desirous of be {ME PATENT LEG hae been in use 12 years, 
nefitting his fellow mortals, he will send to those god the inventor has received (over all competitors) 
who wish it. the recipe containing full d.rections Afty most honorary awards from listingubed and 
for making and successfully using this remedy scientific societies in the principal cities of the 
free on receipt of their names with etamp for re world, among which are the great Menace @ 
turn postage Address Dr O P BROWN the Worries s Exarsctrosa in Losvos and Naw 
No 69 Grand street, Jersey City, New Jersey Yous Nearly 3.000 limbe in deily use, aad an 
jly 25.2 increasing patronag ndieate the eat efaction ' Pal- 
ners Patent ba» given 
Pamphiets giving lull information, sent grate 


h FRANK PALMER 
Philads 


MOTHERS! 0 oo" 


MOTHERS!! MOTHERS!! 


74 Chestnut St 


~ AGENTS WANTED —To «ll 
Don t failtey ure Mre Winslow s Soothing >. Tt 0) foar new inventions Agents have 
Byrup for Children Teething Ithas no equal of mad ver $25 000 on one—better than all other 
earth It greatly facilitates the process of teeth similar ageticies Send four stamps and get se 
ing. by softening the yume reducing ail inflam pages particulars, gratis 
mation—will allay ali pain, and is sure to regulate ped Lae EVURKAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mase. 
the bowel Depend upon it mothers it will give 
Fest to yourselves, and relief and health tv your, age NTN WANTED IN THIS STATE 
infants Vertectly sate in all cases a 4 anveass with the GOLDEN SALVE 
This sable preparation is tl pee ' n of ‘rapidly Can make good pay For terms, &c., 
‘ the experienced and ehillf female eng tamy CP WHITTEN. Lowell, Mass 
Phy ahe New Bogiand and hae beer used o4 1 
with never failing eu : rill f 
rete give immed of to infante satering DEAD, ALL VE THAT ARE FOND 
{rom wind i th 1 oF MISHING. “ will send, for $1. a 
M he . SI Sn: ple ° Secret Art Catebing Fisch any water, as fast 
. tos Cnane . — oe as you can pall them out This as no mene 
PRICE I 1S A BOTTLE Address UNION AGENTY." Peace Dale, RI 
-Noneg fa mile of CUR jiyzt 
Tin & PYRRIN ik, is the outside 
wrapper rTANTED AGENTS,—@4 t 87 per day 
Bold by 7 w proTrr ys SONS. Phritadd.- \ readily realized Enclo«e a red clamp, fos 
phia and by Druggists turougdoat the w rid particulars, ¢ w gE RL. 
apso 13 yistf 129 Franklin St. NY 
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“Wit and Gumor 
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A DEPOT SCENE. 


The truth of the old saying, that honesty is 
the best polley, was very forcibly impressed 
epen w 2 few weeks simon, by 6 little comedy 
which was enacted before ‘'s smal! bul appre 
dative audience.’ The important Dramatis 
Persons being Thomas, the baggage master, 
and » sharp pinch nickle looking individual, 
who claimed the entire ownership of a trunk, 
which resembled a small barn, and was, un- 
doultedly, as Thomas said, an sttempt at an 
imitation of Noah's ark. 

Thome: (te the act of putting the trunk on « 
bagrage truck) —fine here, stranger, ga-ss you 
don't know the rule about baggage. only eighty 
pounds of wearing apparel allowed to each par 
eenger, vir ' 

Stranger (imdignantly)—Well, suppos'n | 
de, and then suppor'n | don't! I've been 
round considerable with that trunk, aod never 
paid aeenton it. It don’t weigh over ninety 
pounds, and there isn't anything but clothes 
tm it. 

Thomas—It weighs nearer two hundred, str, 
and tranks filled with clothing don't generally 
hug the floor Ifke that; but if you say that's al) 
there's in it, I'l! pat it aboard. 

Stranger (throwing himself into an imposing 
and dignife! attitude)—I'm not im the habit 
of \wing insulted, and when I say a thing | 
mean it. What! know | know! 

Thomas loads it with the reat of the laggage, 


| KNEW SHE WOULD. 


Deacon W-— was a staid and howest Hap 
tist Deacon tn ome of the interior towns in this 
Mtate, who had a veim of dry, caustic humer {u 
his composition. The deacon had a boy of 


clined to bea little ugly when not under (he 
parental eye. In school, expecially, John was 
a source of constant apneyance to the teach-:. 
Ome day, the mistress panished him fer some 
misdemeager, and Joha went home crying, to 
enter his complaint, and told his father tbat 
mistress had whipped him. 

“ What!" exclaimed the deacon, elevating 
his eyebrows, ‘‘ been whipped '"’ 

“Yaes,” sobbed ths boy. 

“ And 414 you let & woman whip ye f"" shout- 
od the old deacon. 

“Yaws. I couldn't help it." 

“Well, Jobe, you little rascal, you go te 
school to-morrow, and if Miss under. 
takes to whip ye agin, you jest pitch in; don't 
let a woman whip ye if ye can help it. Don't 
take any stick to strike with, but ye may 
strike, scratch, bite and kick as much as ye're 
a mind to." 

The mext day the boy went to school, and, 
emboldened by the permission given by his 
father, was soon brought before the tribunal of 
violated rules. The teacher undertook to cor- 
rect him, and he did as his father had told 
him. The rewult was that John got a most an- 
mereifal trouneing, and was thoroughly «ul- 
duel. When he went home he went to his 
father orying. 








“ Well, dad, I got am awful bad licking to 


come dosen summers, who was somewhat in 


day." 

“What'!'’ said the old deacon, ‘‘ have you 
let that woman whip ye again?"’ 

“Yaons,” whimpered John. ‘I kicked her, 
and struck her, and fit alll could, but she 
lammeal me orfally.”’ 

** Aha!" chuckled the humorous old deacon, 


and starts with the truck towards the baggage 
ear, but through the carelesances of some one 
moving av express track in an opposite dires- 
tion, a collision ooours between the two, throw 
img off several trunks, among them the one 
ender “ conshleration,”” which, on account of | 
nb « fall 

pa, gg llers. mngee: — - ah Ane re ** you tarnal little fool, | knew she would, and 
of an inquisitive pablic. The following extract | she'll give ye a trounelog every time she un 
from the stenographic inventory (taken on the dertakes and I advise ye to behave yourself 
epot) of the articles displayed, which mentions in futare. 

John began to have some perception of his 


mearly everything obtainable at a country 
tam, way tele Cates Oo teaaiiy ot| tuber’ motive, and ever after was a xadder and 
| wiser boy. 


Jones's plan of “ reduciag anything into no 

Ging.” Reme~Tee » Gamaes cage | Vewy Guacenmi—-The Dake of R——, 

cured, Moore A Johnson ; three bottles labelled 

Hobetd Hohmappe, one washboard bre gelng on horseback, upon a visit to a worthy 
ssi ——— ree clergyman, at Nacton, near Landguard Fort, to 








Arvostook Hioneer, 
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A SKETCH AT A 





Sharpers, Gamblers, and lickpockets.' * * 
away with. Didn't you, Mo?’’ 





RAILWAY STATION. 


Hwnty Rewectane Creu (reads Placard).—“ ‘The Pablic are cautioned against Card- 


* Why, ! thought euch people was all done 








Agricultural. 


ERADICATION OF THISTLES 
AND MUSTARD. 

Canada thistles and maustar], are, in my 
opinion, two of the farmer's greatest enemies 
in the weed line. For when they once get 
fairly established in the soil, it requires a great 





stone jug, several brown paper packager, one 
large bottle covered with wicker work, and +o take the diversion of shooting, desired a simple 
we were going to add, ad infinitam rustic about sixteen, who was servant in the 
wn. mas (obteensin the stranger who knows family, to take care and rub down his horse, 
what he knows ~ means what he says at and pot give him any water, when the lad re- | 
the same time, pointing to a broken bottle _ “ mee are oe no, — — h 
which \s odoriferously announcing the nature er ™, stood by, severely reba m 
of ite departing contents.)—Do you call that | for his rudeness, telling him that the person 
Wearing apparel ' who alighted was a great man, ‘ and whenever 
Voice from the crowd—Rather wearing to a he bids you do anything,’ sald the groom, 
man's constitution | “you must be sare tosay Your Grace. Young 
Nranger (very sheeplehly)—I supposed it = a ae eames -_ 
' i c oe SS od; a fe ye after, n 
at ‘bat enado «mistake and took the | 4. nebo mennted his heme, ho tede the led 
oon (by us)—How many travellers make take the stirrup a hole lower; the boy, with 
Qe same blunder, and take the wrong trank great solemnity, answered, ‘for what we are 
with them tom Hartford (Courant going to receive, the Lord make us thankful !"" | 


FLINT SOUP. 


Tus Werenenart Masia.—in the course of 
the century during which the persecution 
against so-called witchoraft was at its height 

A Lowave of the army of Italy was billeted | in Germany from 150 to 1680—it is calculated 
at the honse of a Savoyard, whose wife was | that more than 100,000 individuals, nine-temthe | 
the most avaricious in the whole of the country | of whom were women, were its victims. To 
around. | the honor of hamanity be it said, some voices 

The Zouare had drank his pay on the march, | were raised against thie bloodthirsty practice, | 
and sold his bread for more drink, so as not to | but they were drowned in the general clamor. 
pet out cur une seule jamie. Now the host was lo every part of Germany, /’rotestant or Catho- | 
not compelled, by law, to give him but three | lic, the same atrocities were committed. At/ 
things, that te water, fire and salt-two ele | length, in the year 16451, the noble-hearted | 

Count Frederic Stein, himself a member of the | 
lorler of Jesuite—an order which has been | 
He lit a | among the most violent denouncers of sorcery 








ments and one mineral —the whole insufficient 
to make a meal 

The Zonare was not discouraged 
large fire, put a pot of water on the hearth, —ventured to step boldly forward and declare | 
ani then went that, among the many whom he had conducted 
which be carefully placed, as if it was beef, in | to the scaffold, there was not one whom he | 
the pot. | could confidently declare guilty. ‘Treat me | 

The good woman opened her eyes with aston s0,"" be added, “treat in this manner the | 


coolly to seek a large stone, 


iphment judges or the heads of the church, subject us 
“ Whal ape yc making '' she asked to the same tortares, and see if you will not | 
“Flint soup." discover sorcerers in us all,’ 


Despite this burst of generous indignation, | 
it was not until 1do4 that this incomprehensi 
ble insanity began to abate. The last so called | 
witch burnt in the German Kmpire was a poor 
nun, aged Tein the year 1749, at Berg. Bat | 
at Glarus, in German Switzerland, an execu 

That shall not be wanting; here are some | Hon of asimilar patare took place as late as 
earroty and cabbage 174. This time the viotim was a servant girl, 

The Zouave took the welcome vegetables, and | sccused of having practised diabolical arts to 
continued to blow the fire; from time to time | lame the child of her employers. Germany, | 
he stirred the stone with a spoon. indeed, seemed to live in an atmosphere of 

“Th te becoming tender,’’ said he The ground which Faith had lost 
agool quality, What a pity there is not a Superstition made her own.—/ bets and /betry 
little hog's lard to give it a favor.’ 

“My faith, my boy,’’ sald the old woman, 
“| have pever eaten flint soup, and if you pro 
mise me a plate, | will go and get some hog's 


* And la it good *"’ 

** Se good you woald lick your fingers. un 
fortunately there is a trife needed that I have 
forgotion.” 

* What ie ith'’ 

‘Some vegetables to alworh the fat." 


“it la of sorcery. 


i trermaany. 


Monean Rarrus.—A battle now with a hun. | 
| dred thousand detgrmine! soldiers on each 
side, would be the most frightful butchery | 


“Agvesd! You shall have the fest of the within a short space of time ever beheld. The 
broth.” morale of the best troops will not support the 


sight of more than a certain proportion of their 
number pat Aers du combat, Those are good 
armies that continue an engagement until a 


The lard is put im with the vegetalies, and | 
already it emite a savory smell. 

“IT do not know if it is true,’ said the Aouave, 
epeaking to himself, “bat they have afirmat | before either side gives way. They may be 
to mo thet eume cloves and @ little garlic were | ns geous armies indeed, when they stand 
Oot cuperfnous in this pottage. more than that. At Inkerman, if | remember 

The old woman had gone too far to stop ata wai), nearly or quite one-half of the Koglish 
Uihe | the accessories were brought ; amd tem toons engaged were slain or disabled, and stil! 
minutes after, the foot soldier serrei op i, Syht was maintained. Bat it is a case to 
an sdmireble Jalien, which delighte! hie wricn few parallels are to be found, and the 
hhentens. Kaglish soldier is distinguished above all others 
for that particular kind of courage, for the ex 
to depart, the olf woman found the stone | traontinary tenacity and nerve which prevents 
eatire in the pot, and wished to returm ft to | pis knowing when he is beaten, and renders 


her guest. | him so ‘ 
‘ angerous a foe. Probably modern im 
“Thanks,” said he, with the most perfect provements in weapons and ammunition wi 
coolness, “I do not like meet Aested ow not eanse much greater loss of life in baitle 


oil than formerly, bat the work will be dene in a 
quarter of the time, and the beaten party wil! 
suffer more in retreat. —Jilackwesl’s Maeusine. 


{ 


A Lowwat Muo.—In 4 litte country town, | 
mot far from here, a debating «lab has been re- 
eeully established. The subject of discussion g@- Lord Bacon beautifully said, “Ifa man 
“A a On at Redeed Columban 0 be gracious to strangers, it shows he is a citi- 
man than Washington! The gentl- | 4 of the world, and that his heart \s no island 
the sfirmative, being unused “to | 01 of trom the other lands, but « continent 
public om the stage,” sat down afer | uss joins them.” 

the following single but an | . 

“Mr. President, 1 be = 2 A man hus no more right to say an un- 


i 


wu 
i 


been ?** him down.— Dr. Johason. 


a 
Hi 


: 


l low for wheat. 
| will entirely destroy the thistle. 


| quarter of their men are killed and wounded | 


deal of perseverance and energy to eradicate 
them, and even with these reyaisites but few 
persons succeed. I have known farmers to 
plough and mow the thistle for years in suc 

cession, and the weed still thrived and grew 
wonderfully, thicker if anything than when 
they began operations—the simple cause be- 
ing that they did not go at it in a proper 
manner, There is no doubt but what thistles 

oan be destroyed by mowing. I entirely killed 

a patch of them once by mowing them for 
three seasons in succession, two or three 
times each season. Ploughing, | think, how- 

ever, is more effective, as it causes all seeds 
which are in the soll to germinate. I do not 

approve, however, of the manner im which | 
this is commonly done. Farmers, usually, in | 


| attempting to destroy the thistle, commence 


ploughing as soon as it makes its appearance 
above the surface, and continue ploughing as 
often as it appears. This is im the spring, 
when the soil is wet and everything in grow- 
ing order. The severed portion of the plant 
not only grows, sending up perhaps two or 
three new ones, but the root which remains in 





the ground, being young and tender, sprouts 
out, making two or three more new plants, | 
My plan isto wait till the thistle is in blos- 
som, which will be some time in June. The 
stock and root are then hollow. Begin plough: | 
ing in a very dry time—a drought if possible— 
plough deep and carefally. Be sure that you 
cut every root off. Then harrow once or twice. 
This will bring the thistles to the surface, 
where they will soon wilt and die. There will 
be but a few straggling thistles that will sur 
vive. Allow these to get ready for blossoming 
again, which will be some time in Angust. 
Plough there again as before. Let your land 
lie till another season, and then summer fal- 
This, nine cases out of ten, | 
If any | 
come up in the wheat, however, they should 
be carefully pulled out. This can be done ina 
wet time, with a common mitten on the hand. | 
The beet plan that I know of for getting rid 
of mustard, is to plant corn for two or three 
seasons in succession, hoeing it carefully 
each season. If any mustard comes up after 
hoeing the last time, it should be carefully 
pulled out by hand, allowing no see! to ripen. 
Then summer fallow and sow to wheat, and seed | 
down. Winter wheat is better than any other 
crop, a8 the mustard, if there is any left, will 


}come up in the fall and winter-kill. If any | 


comes up in the spring, weed it out by hand. 
This course, if carefully followed, will use up 
mustard in a short time.—E. K. Kiva, Aing’s 
in Country Gentle 


wen. | 


Ferry, Cayuga Co., N. Y., 


Dorwayt Taxes.—Trees are sometimes ren- 
dered dormant for a time by removal, intense 
cold, or other unfavorable causes. The past 
winter was accompanied with an intensely cold 
snap at Rochester, and this combined with the 





| taking ap and transplanting of the tree, has | 


thrown it into a fit of torpidity. We have known 
ornamental trees which were slightly tender, to 


foliage did not appear till mid summer. 
best treatment of the dormant peach tree, is to 


| of 10a. a ton. 


MAKING CHARCOAL. 


I have for many years practiced the making 
of charcoal in a very simple and economical 
way from every refuse of wood kind, which is 
either too worthless or too small to be good 
for anything else; of course smal! charcoal, 

| buat that is no disadvantage for gardening pur- 

The materials have been the small 
branches antl twigs of all trees, clippings of 
| hedges, evergreens, Xc., which it generally 
costa labor to destroy. I could produce this 
charcoal at a cost of lis. a ton—for the mere 
labor of making—assaming that the materials 
must be got rid of somehow. Of course it 


| could be sold with a profit at any price above 


lis. The mode of making can be best under- 
stood by being seen—as there is a little, but 
very little practical skill required. The mate- 
rials are placed in a large heap, as if to be 


| burnt to ashes, but near where water is at 


The heap is set fire to, and allowed to 


| burn up, bat when some way advanced it is 


then drenched with buckets of water. This 
arrests the burning toash. An iron rake must 
then be applied to the burning mass, the 
larger parts separated from the smaller in a 
half barnt and burning state. The smaller 
will be found excellent small charooal, the 
larger half charred wood and still burning. 
This part of the mass must be raked to one 
side, and a mass of new raw material placed on 
the top of it, which will blaze up, and when it 
has burnt to the proper point water must be 
administered as before, the raking take place, 
and the same operations pursued ad infinitum. 
No doubt a smaller portion of the finer twigs is 
reduced to an ash, but that loss is amply com- 
peusated by the economy of the procese, and 
the large proportion of perfect charcoal pro- 
duced. It is obvious that a little practical ex- 
perience is required to execute the process as 
well as it admits of being performed, but a 
person who well understands it, can teach an- 
other to do it as well as himself in one honr, 
I manufactured it to a considerable extent, but 
no one would buy my charcoal, so I ceased to 
make more than I could use, and had to revert 
to the wasteful practice of destroying annually 
a vast mass of material which might have 
been converted into excellent charcoal at a cost 
I had no intention of writing 
so much when I commenced. The quantity 
of charcoal which might be produced by this 
simple prosess in all districts is immense, if 
people only would use it in culture and in de- 
odorising, and in that event it might be a 
source of profit to the owners of woodlands. — 
The mere dressings of the hedges of the king- 
dom would produce an immense quantity.— 
Correspondent of the London Agricultural Ga- 


settle. 


Karwiws.—Try flower pots as traps for these. 
The plan is to get some No. 40 to 60 flower 
pots, and fill them about half fall of perfectly 
dry Moss, then turn the pots on the top of all 
the Dahlia or any other stakes he may have in 
the garden; look them over every alternate 
day and kill the earwigs collected; be sure to 
keep dry Moss in the pots. There is another 
simple plan yet. About two years ago a gar- 
dener told me he bad a frame full of Cucum- 
bers, which were nearly destroyed by earwigs. 


| I told him to get as many tobacco-pipes as he 


could—old ones with a little ashes left in 
them, and to put them in the frame. In one 
week he came to tell me that he had thus 
cleared his frame. Bat for this plan I could 


| not have a Dahlia bloom entire.—(Cor. London 
be so checked by very cold winters, that the Gerdan*e 5 — 
The | 


wet the stem several times a day, taking care_ coal-gas tar ; level the ground perfectly , mix the 
not to water the root; or perhaps, better, to gravel with tar, two quarts of the latter to each | Denmark, through honest Sweden, frozen Lap | 


cover the stem with a slight coating of straw, | bushel of the former, till every particle of | jand, rade and churlish Finland, unprincipled | OO By what light should a vessel be piloted st 
| gravel is saturated with tar. This is bestdome Russia) and the wide-epread regions of the night? Ans.—By a steering (stearine candle, & 
on a boarded or stone floor; spread evenly, | wandering Tartar, if hungry, dry, cold, wet, or 4. cure: 


aod water this straw once a day. Injury is 
| often done by watering the roots of trees co- 
piously before the leaves appear, and conse- 
qvently before they have any organs to carry 
of this saperabandant moisture at the roots. 
| If the bads were all killed by the cold (@which 
is not probable) the trees of course cannot 
start again. — (Country (rentleman. 


Saxpcnacks. —*‘' Hormpipe’’ asks for a cure for 
herses liable to sanderacks, or, I presume, 


or oftener if necessary.— london Field. 


[sboat one inc thick ; roll till hard with a 
| heavy garden roller. When dry, add from 
| two to five inches more, according to the pur- 
pose for which the floor is required. Roll as 


| coon an laid, and frequently, until it is quite 


| solid. — London Agricultural (razette. 


To Paswer Mon Vives rao Biowne 
| Amocr.—Martin Roberts, of Henrietta, says the 
with otherwise brittle feet. The following | best thing to prevent melon vines from blow- 
| recipe | have used for many years with ani- | ing about and becoming injured, is to mulch 
; | form success, namely :—Common tar, homey, | the ground with fresh cut grass or weeds. The 
was the greater mas ; be | civil thing, than to act ome, mo more right to elder aintment (equal portions) to be rubbed | temdrils will attach themselves to the mulehing 
hadn't been, how could saya rode thing to another, than te knock | {n betwean the hair and the hoof, twice a week, | amd keep the vines im place. Melom growers 


will try it—V. Y. Revol. 


Comcuzrz Ficoms.—The lower floors of 
the cellars of houses should be composed 
bed of concrete about three inches thick. 
would tend to render them dry an! more 
healthy, amd at the same time prevent rats 
barrowing under the walls from the owt-| 9 WEIrT=s yor THR SATURDAY EVEEING Por. 
and coming up under the floors—the 1 am composed of 40 letters. 

these vermin where houses My 2,17, 11, 84, 22, 36, 12, wes s mountais i, 
sandy soil. Thessal 


concrete y. 
My 3, 31, was a daughter of Inachus, changed 
Jupiter into e beautiful heifer. ” 
My 4, 9, 31, 29, was « King of Orete. 
My 5, 38, 31, 13, wae o Grecian post. 
. | My 6, 15, 21, 34, 19, was « river of hell. 
| My 7, 33, 40, 26, 27,22, was an epithet of my. 
nerva. 
My 8, 31, 11, 25, 81, 14, 36, 22, 29, was acolebrated 
Grecian poet. 
My 14, 25, 1, 23, 31, 39, was ferryman of hell. 
My 25, 31, 23, 1, 14, 12, was a Roman poet. 
My 14, 1, 7, 33, 26, 23, was @ very distingwished 
Roman General and historian. 
My 40, 26, 36, 18, 1, was » Roman Emperer. 
My 11, 38, 1, 21, 31, was a Grecian philosopher. 
My 14, 35, 14, 22, 23, 31, was a Roman orator, 
My 10, 7, 39, 31, 11, 34, 31, 13, was o Greciag 
and General. 


historian 
put them beyond the reach of such depreda- | MY 17, 31, 14, 23, 1, 94, 12, 33, was © Grecian 
tore.— American Agriculturist. pages et 

| My 4, 16, 37, 31, wasa celebrated Grecian athlete. 


As 2 Receipts. Sameodemoes 


My whole is an old saying. 


Williamsbarg, L. I. 
Inexct Powpers.—All the effective insect | 
powders now offered for sale owe their efficiency | 
to red camomile. It is sold by some of the drug- T am composed of 42 letters. 
gists. Raub it toa fine dust, mix it with some | My 14, 5, 17, 23, is a lake in Canada. 
cheap divisor, and it is the best insect powder | My 56, 8, 11, 28, 39, 16, 20, is » county in New 
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CHAS. DOUGLAS. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Power. 


known. When dusted into cracks about the | 


rosches and all other intruders without fail. | 
Dust affected plants and you may keep rid of | 
inseots.— Working Farmer. 


is this :—Make a suds of soft water and a cake 
of refined soap, and after washing the shawl, 
starch it in scalded starch—made quite thin— 
then starch and pin it on a clean carpet to dry. 
The fringe of the shaw! sh 
—Mrs. A. Ketcuca, Victor, N. Y.,in Rural New 
Yorker. 

Henes ror Weve |'se.—Now is the time to | 
gather he-bs for the coming winter. Some | 
kinds will be wanted for the kitchen, and 
others for medicine. As they are coming into | 








shade until thoroughly dry, after which they 


wrapped in paper, and properly labelled. 
Country Gentleman, 

Cuvorrc Erurr Duuxrctayt.—If any one is | 
disposed to test it, let him try it upon the | 
foulest air he can find ; of course I do not mean 
in the open air; a room of ordinary size may 
be disinfected #0 far as odor is concerned or de- 
edorized by simply closing the doors and win- 
dows, and barning a lamp of chloric ether five 
minutes ; no one need leave the room. Lamps | 
for this use should be of glass, the common 
ones for camphene are suitable, and the ether 
may be treated precisely as the ‘‘ Ether Oil’’ 
usually is. A lamp with a wine-glass of the 
ether is entirely harmless, and may be kept 
ready for use.—R. H, A., in Scientific American. 

Cream Brer.—As the warm weather is approach- 
ing, we begin to think of refreshing drinks. | 
have a famed recipe which I give you. It is 
an effervescing drink, but far pleasanter than 
soda water, inasmuch as you do not have to 
drink for your life, in order to get your money's 
The effervesence is mach more slow. 

Two ounces Tartaric Acid. 

Two pounds white sugar. 

The juice of half a lemon. } 
Three pints of water. 
Boil together five minutes. When nearly cold, | 
add the whites of three eggs well beaten, with 
half a cup of flour, and half an ounce of es- 
sence of wintergreen. Bottle, and keep in a 
cool place. Take two tablespoonsfal of this 
syrap for a tumbler of water, and add one- 
quarter of a teaspoonful of soda.— Country (ien- 
tleman, 
Brre or Mosgvrrors, &c.—QOil of pennyroyal, 
rubbed on the face, hands and parts exposed, 
is said to be a preventive for the bite of gnats 
and mosquitoes. It should be properly diluted 
with some sort of spirits, as if used in its con- 
centrated state, it will cause the skin to smart 
for awhile. This preparation seems to be high- 
ly offensive to their gnat and mosquitoships, 
and they leave in disgust. 

To Prevent Grass rrom Growixe ox a Pavep 
Yarp.—lour boiling water over the stones 
whenever the slightest appehrance of grass 
shows itself.—London Field. 





worth, 


A Great Travetcern’s Exrerience or Woman. | 
—I have observed among all nations, that the 
women ornament themselves more than the 
men; that, wherever found they are the same 
kind, civil, obliging, humane, tender beings ; 
that they are ever inclined to be gay and cheer- 
ful, timoronus and modest. They do not hesi- 
tate, like men, to perform a hospitable or ge- 
nerous action: not haughty, nor arrogant, nor 
supereilious, but fall of courtesy, and fond of 
society; indastrious, economical, ingenious ; 





} 





more good actions than he. 


| Fioor por Cattis Stacis,—Dig sifted gravel, | without receiving a decent and friendly ans we 
| such as is used for topping walks, and ure 


more Hable, in general, to err than man, but 
in general also more virtuous, and performing 
I never addressed 
myself in the language of decency and friend- 
ship to a woman, whether civilized or savage, 





With man it has often been otherwise. L 


wandering over the barren plains of inhospitable | 


sick, woman has ever teen friendly to me, and 
uniformly so; and to add to this virtue, so 
worthy of the appellation of benevolence, these | 
actions have been performed in so free and so 
kind a manner, that, if | was dry, | drank the | 


| sweet draught, and if hungry, I ate the coarse | Because they have 


morsel with a double relish. — Ledyard’s Letters. | 


pe Basx Bus Daxoxnors.—Avoid wetting 
the thamb and finger in handling bills. Small 
pox is sometimes inoculated in this way, | 
frem a note in the pocket of a person having 
the disease. 

9 Sans are the sunflowers of s higher 





light.—Jean Poul Richier. | 


ld not be st hed. | Lakes 


Pequea, Lancaster Co., Pa 


Sometimes I'm on water, sometimes on land , 
Sometimes I’m lying,-but sometimes I stand ; 
Sometimes I’m moving, sometimes [ am still ; 
Sometimes I defy you, sometimes at your will; 
Sometimes I am short, sometimes am long ; 
Sometimes with the old, sometimes with the young 
Sometimes in the day, sometimes in the night ; 
Sometimes I amuse, sometimes I affright ; 
Though you touch me, yet feel me you can’t, if yo" 


350 pounds 
cai ao As hog was the heaviest pork and bes 
quality, that he should receive 1 cent per 
more than B. What price per pound did ew 
r, | man receive, and what was each one's share of the 
n | money? 


York. 


corners of ceilings, eto., out walks the cock- | My 32, 18, 18, 41, 20, 38, 42, 37, is a town in New 


York. 


My 17, 27, 33, 40, 34, 15, is a county in Iowa, 
My 1, 4, 35, 16, 29, isa river im the British Isles. 


My 31, 40, 19, 24, is @ cape on the coast of Afries, 
Wasuixe Wurre Caare Suawis.—My method | My 26, 41, 6, 3, 14, 10, 30, 16, is ® town im Rhode 


My 153, 7, 9, 21, 42, 14, is a town in Vermont. 
My 2, 25, 14, 42, 37, is a lake in North Americs. 


My whole is of vast importance to the Upper 
FLORA MONTROSE 


Dubuque, Iowa. 


HISTORICAL ENIGMA, 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Pos, 
BY GEORGE W. DUFFIELD 
I am composed of 30 letters. 


flower, they should be cut and hung in the My 9, 22, 27, 28, 7, 24, 20, were worn by the an 


cients. 


may be put into coarse muslin bags, or closely | My 5, 30, 23, 18, was a celebrated archer. 
Keep | My 15, 16, 17, 8, 19, 17, Stephen was. 
them in a dry place, free from flies, dust, ke.— | My 28, 26, 7, 27, 22, was godd 


of the 





My 15, 18, 26, 20, was one of the countries of an- 


cient Greece that claimed the tomb of Ly. 
curgus 


My 6, 22, 29, was a son of Noah. 
My 7, 13, 16, 18, 11, 12, 26, 1, 10, 20, were as. 


cients who lived between the Dead and Red 
Seas. 


My 1, 3, 8, 2, 4, 2, was one of the Titans. 
My 21, 14, is a pronoun. 


My total is a promise made by the Saviour. 


CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENDNG Post. 
When the Indian hunter sought for game, 
He took his arrows and his bow, 
And roamed the forest and the plain 
With crafty step, oft stooping low. 


He shot his arrows true and straight, 
For he in hunting well was versed ; 

And ‘mongst the things which met their fate, 
Was very often seen my first. 


There are many streams both large and small, 
Yet each has its own starting place ; 

And if their size you can't recall, 
From my second their course you trace. 


Now if you chance my frst to guess, 
And with it then my second take, 
You'll have a name that will express 
My whole,—and then you'll have a lake’ 
A. K. HOWRY 


RIDDLE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE KATURDAY EVENING POST. 





try ; 


Then answer, dear reader, and say, what sm 1’ 


Naples, Scott Co., [ll J. SIMMONS 
CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVESING POST. 
My first ‘‘in need is a help indeed ;" 
My second moves “‘like # thing of life ;*’ 
My whole is a word of sweet import ; 


Where it exists can be no strife. 
GAHMEW 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM. 
WRITTES FoR THE SATURDAY EVENING Poet. 
Two farmer*, A and B, took two hoge to market 


and sold them both to one man at 6} cents per 


A's bog weighed 450 pounds ; B's weigh 
On dividing the money, ther 


Sheffield, Pa CHASE 


CONUS DRUMS. 


OG When does a cow become real estate’ Am 
—When turned into a field 

OG" When is a bird like a fish ’ Ans. —Whe*® 
is a-perch 

= Why are large rivers like trees’ A” 
branche: 

og Why is the freight of a ship like s locom* 
tive? Ans.—Becaure it makes the car ge 

ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN Last- 

GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA—Great — 
Desert, unexplored MISCELLANEOTS 
MA—All is well that ends well. CHA 
Warren (war-wren), CH 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTION—i 
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